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Straight Plays 


performance during December 





Comedies 








ARTS (Tem. 3334) Members Only. 
Evs. Mon. to Sat. 8.0. Thurs. and Sat. 5.0 
NAKED ISLAND 
John Neville 


TALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
Commencing 15th December 
THE DUCHESS OF MALFI 
Peggy Ashcroft, Eric Porter, Max Adrian 
Commencing 19th December 
TWELFTH NIGHT 
Dorothy Tutin, Richard Johnson, Geraldine McEwan 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Commencing 7th December 
THE TINKER 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30, Thurs. 2.45 
THE CARETAKER 
Donald Pleasence. Alan Bates, Peter Woodthorpe 
DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 7.30. Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
WATTING IN THE WINGS 
Sybil Thorndike, Marie Lohr, Lewis Casson 
GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
A MAN FOR ALL SEASONS 
Paul Scofield, Leo McKern 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
ROSS 
Alec Guinness, Anthony Nicholls, Brewster Mason 


TLYRIC OPERA HOUSE (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 3.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
THE LIFE OF THE PARTY 
Alan Badel. Jill Melford, Olive McFarland 
Commencing 20th December 
HOORAY FOR DAISY 
New Julian Slade / Dorothy Reynolds Musica 


tOLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.30 
MARY STUART 
ROMEO AND JULIET 
SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 
Commencing 20th December 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. §.30 & 8.30 
TOYS IN THE ATTIC 
Wendy Hiller, Diana Wynyard, Coral Browne 
lan Bannen 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 8.50, Wed., Thurs. & Sat. 6.15 & 8.50 
THE WORLD OF SUZIE WONG 
Tsai Chin. Gary Raymond 


QUEEN'S hey 1166) 
Ev Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE TIGER AND THE HORSE 
Michael Redgrave, Catherine Lacey 


TROYAL cou RT (Sto, 1745) 
vs 30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.30 
TRIALS BY LOGUE 
Mary Ure. George Rose 
Commencing 21st December 
THE LION IN LOVE 
WYNDHAM'S (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
CHIN-CHIN 
Celia Jonson, Anthony Quayle 


ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Evs. 7.45, Fri. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
LITTLE DARLINGS 
Faith Brook, Roger Dann, Sally Smith 


APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
WATCH ITT, SAILOR 
Kathleen Harrison, Cyril Smith 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. §.30 & 8.30 
BILLY LIAR 
Albert Finney, Mona Washbourne 


PHOENIX (Tem, 8611) 
Evs. 8.0, Weds, 2.30, Sat. §.0 & 8.0 
OUT OF THIS WORLD 
Odile Versois, Paul Massie 


SAVILLE (Tem 4011) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
THE AMOROUS PRAWN 
Evelyn Laye, Jimmy Thompson, Walter Fitzgerald 
SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE GAZEBO 
lan Carmichael, Moira Lister, Michael Goodliffe 
ST. MARTIN'S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0. Tues, 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
Siobhan McKenna. Donal Donnelly 


THEATRE ROYAL, Stratford E. (Mar. 5973) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. £.0 & 8.0 
PROGRESS TO THE PARK 
Billie Whitelaw, Sean Lynch 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 

Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. §.0 & 8.15 

THE BRIDE COMES BACK 
Cicely Courtneidge, Jack Hulbert, Robertson Hare 

WHITEHALL (Wahl. 6692) 

Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 

SIMPLE SPYMEN 
Brian Rix, Leo Franklyn 





Thrillers 





AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat, 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 8.0. Thurs 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
SETTLED OUT OF COURT 
Nigel Patrick. Maxine Audley, Charles Heslop 





Musicals 





COLISEUM (Tem. Lag 
Evs Sat. $.15 & 8.30 
THE MOST HAPPY FELLA 
Inia Wiata, Helena Scott, Art Lund 


DRURY a ee 8108) 
Evs, 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
MY FAIR LADY 
Anne Rogers, Charles Stapley, James Hayter 


GARRICK (Tem, 4601) 
Evs. 8.40. Wed. & Sat. 6.0 & &.40 
FINGS AIN‘’T WOT THEY USED T'BE 
James Booth, Miriam Karlin 








HER MAJESTY'S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs, 7.30. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 50 & 8.0 
WEST SIDE STORY 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.48. Tues. 2.30. Sat. S.15 & 8.30 
IRMA LA DOUCE 
Shani Wallis, Denis Quillcy 


‘MERMAID (Cit. 7656) 
Evs, 6.0 & 8.30 
MR. BURKE, M.P. 
Commencing 15th December 
EMIL AND THE DETECTIVES 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. & Sat. 4.30 & 7.45 
OLIVER! 
Ron Moody, Georgia Brown, Keith Hamshere 


PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
FLOWER DRUM SONG 


‘VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.40 
ROSE MARIE 
Patricia Lambert. David Whitfield. Ronnie Stevens 
Commencing 21st December 
YOUNG IN HEART 
The Crazy Gane 








Revues and Variety 





CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.40. Thurs. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
THE ART OF LIVING 
Hiram Sherman. Carole Shelley. Graham Stark 


FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Evs. 8.30, Thurs. and Sat. §.30 & 8.30 
AND ANOTHER THING 
Anna Quayle, Bernard Cribbins. Lionel Blair 


PALLADIUM (Ger, 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.48, Sat. 2.40 
STARS IN YOUR EYES 
Chiff Richard, Joan Regan 
Last wecks 





AT THE MERMAID 


15th December - 28th January 


“EMIL AND THE 
DETECTIVES” 


A new adaptation of ERICH KASTNER'S 
world famous children’s classic. 


5.45 and 8.15 p.m. nightly 


The Mermaid has its own Restaurant overlooking 
the Thames just below 
Blackfriars Bridge. 


Table Reservations CITY 2835 








Opera and Ballet 





‘COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
vs. 7.30 
OPERA SEASON 
Commencing 14th December 
ROYAL BALLET SEASON 


‘PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Commencing 19th December 
GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERAS 
D'Ovly Carte Opera Company 


ROYALTY (Hol. 8004) 
Evs. 8.0. Sat. §.0 and 8.30 
ANTONIO 
and his Spanish Ballet 


SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.30 
OPERA SEASON 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 G&G 8.45 Mats. Sat. 2.40 
STARS IN YOUR EYES 
CLIFF RICHARD JOAN RECAN 
EDMUND HOCKRIDCE DAVID KOSSOFF 


Com. Dec. 22 G 23, 24: 7.15. Subs. 2.45. 7.30 
NORMAN WISDOM in 


TURN AGAIN WHITTINGTON 














GUILDHALL SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC AND DRAMA 


(Founded 1880 by the Corporation of London) 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4 


Principal : GORDON THORNE, 
M Mus.B.(Cantab.), F.R.C.0. 


Full-time courses can be arranged to meet the 
individual needs of those wishing to become 
performers. Likewise, courses are available for 
students whose aim is to become fully-quali- 
fied teachers of Music or Speech and Drama. 
The School is also open to those who require 
part-time tuition during the day or evening. 
The course for the Teacher's Diploma of Asso 
ciateship in Speech and Drama (AGSM) is based 
on a 3-year curriculum consisting of 2 years 
full-time study at the School, followed by a 
1-year course of teacher-training at Trent Park 
Training College, Cockfosters, Middx. The com 
plete course is recognised by the Ministry of 
Education and entities holders of the diploma 
to Qualified Teacher's status 
The School possesses a Concert’ Halil, with a 
manual organ and fully equipped Theatre for 
the production of plays and operas 
The School Prospectus, which gives details of 
all Courses, fees, etc., may be obtained from 
the Secretary: Eric H. Day, MA (Cantab.), 
Hon.G.S.M 























ALDWYCH 


THEATRE WC2 


TEL: TEMPLE BAR 6404 
Managing Director Prince Littler. Licensed 
by the Lord Chamberlain to D. A. Abrahams 
Evs. 7.30, Matinees Weds. & Sats. 2.30 


the governors of the 
SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE 
DIRECTOR PETER HALI 
Present the 


STRATFORD 


-ON-AVON COMPANY 
The Duchess of Malfi 


a tragedy by JOUN WEBSTER 
OPENING \Sth DECEMBER 
Directed by DONALD MCWHINNII 
Designer LESLIE HURRY 
Music HUMPHREY SEARLE 


Twelfth Night 


a comedy by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
OPENING 19th DECEMBER 


Directed by PETER HALI 
Designer: LILA DE NOBILI 
Music: RAYMOND LEPPARD 


Ondine 


a play by JEAN GIRAUDOUX 
adapted by Maurice Valencs 
production by arrangement with Schuyler Watts 
LONDON PREMIERE 12th JANUARY 
Directed by PETER HALI 
Desigrer: TANYA MOISEIWITSCH 
Music: RAYMOND LEPPARD 


The Devils 
a play by JOUN WHITING 
based on a book by ALDOUS HUXLEY 
WORLD PREMIERE \Sth FEBRUARY 
Directed by PETER WOOD 


Setting: SEAN KENNY 
Costumes: DESMOND HEELEY 


Peggy ASHCROFT 

Max ADRIAN Richard JOHNSON 

Eric PORTER Patrick WYMARK 

Geraldine McCEWAN Derek GODFREY 
Leslie CARON 


Dorothy TUTIN 


These plays are given alternately until 22nd April. 
For performance details, please obtain leaflet from 
Booking Agents or Box Office 








THEATRE 
WORLD 


Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL 


Vol. LVI No. 431 


DECEMBER 1960 


CONTENTS 
Over the Footlights 
New Shows Reviewed 
Chin-Chin 
Christmas Shows 
Tovs in the Attic 
Billy Liat 


A British Baron 
by Eric Johns 


Echoes from Broadway 
by Ranald Savery 


The Playboy of the Western World 
Mr. Burke, M.P 


Whispers from the Wings 
by Looker-On 


La Sonnambula 


Berliner Festwochen (Part 
by Alfred Unger 
Setled out of Court 


Berliner Festtage 
by Ossia Trilling 


Theatre Bookshelf 
International Book List 


Theatre on Record 
by Roy Plomley 


Editor: FRANCES STEPHENS 


Editorial and Advertising Offices 
1 DORSET BUILDINGS 
SALISBURY SQUARE 
FLEET STREET, LONDON E.C.4 
(Fleet Street 1555) 


Subscription 24s. a year including postage 





Cover Portrait lan Bannen and Judith Stow in 
Toys in the Att 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 








WHAT WOODEN 0? 


O and the whole quintet of vowels . . . the full fricassee of fricatives, plosives, 
labials and alveolars . . . come out fully rounded and resonant with Ferranti 
sound reproduction. Definitely unwooden. It’s Ferranti for your favourite 
voices (don’t be modest) and music. 


‘FIDELIO’ HI-FI 
STEREO PLAYER 65 gns 


4-speed auto-change record player. with op- 
tional extension speaker for stereo. Refine- 
ments include a single control panel for both 
player and extension speaker; audio balance 
control; and stereo direction control. Dual 
speaker systems with pre-tuned acoustic 
chamber for flawless bass. Cabinet finished 
in walnut veneers. AC mains 


4MODEL RP 1035 
With Stereo Extension speaker for wall or 


table mounting. 


@MODEL ES 1035 12 gns 


FIRST FERRANTI 
TAPE RECORDER 28 gns 


Simple controls and superb performance 

make this new tape recorder a tremen- 

dous attraction. Up to 14 hours record- 

ing. Magic eye recording-level indicator. 

Widely-acclaimed tape deck. Price in- : tlh 
cludes microphone and standard reel of } ‘i i Za Mug 
tape. Colour schemes in two-tone coffee NG ! i 
beige or blue/grey. AC mains. SN Wine 


MODEL RT 1044> 


FERRANTI 


FERRANTI RADIO AND TELEVISION LIMITED, 4!-47 OLD STREET, LONDON, EC | 
3 





“Oliver” 


at the New Theatre 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
AND CONTROL 


The Strand Electric & Engineering Co. Ltd 
29 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 








HEN The Duchess of Malfi opens at 

the Aldwych on 15th December there 
will be much rejoicing at the knowledge that 
the world-famous Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre has extended its influence perman- 
ently to London. We gave details last 
month of the formation of a second com- 
pany for this revolutionary dual-theatre 
scheme. The Aldwych stage is now equip- 
ped with a new jutting apron to match that 
at Stratford-upon-Avon, and as announced 
the Memorial Theatre will continue to pre- 
sent Shakespeare only while the Aldwych 
will produce plays mainly by other drama- 
tists, new and old. The company at the 
Aldwych will function all the year round 
and the season at Stratford will continue 
each year from April to November. Peggy 
Ashcroft is to play the title réle in the open- 
ing production at the Aldwych, with Eric 
Porter, Max Adrian, Patrick Wymark, Derek 
Godfrey and Stephanie Bidmead in support. 
The popular Stratford production’ of 
Twelfth Night, to be presented on 19th 


December for the Christmas Season, has Peter Hall, puss of te Stahepeme 
, 


Dorothy Tutin as Viola, Eric Porter aS  \emorial Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon and also now 
Malvolio, Max Adrian as Feste, Richard of the Aldwych Theatre, Stratford's new London home. 


. ‘ : The opening of the first season at the Aldwych is 
Johnson as Aguecheek, Geraldine McEwan keenly anticipated and the first production, “ The 


as Olivia and Patrick Wymark as Sir Toby. Duchess of Malfi,” will have its first night on 15th 
Pe Hall’ fe. Leslie C: ill take December. ‘‘Twelfth Night,”’ as presented at Strat- 
eter Hall's wife, Leslie Caron, will take ford, opens om the 19th for the Christmas season; 
the name part in Ondine which opens on  Giraudoux’s “Onde” on 12th January and John 
12th Jz , Whiting’s new play, “The Devils,” will have its 
-t anuary. s : world premiére on 15th February. Apart from 
SPECIAL list of this year’s Christmas “Twelfth Night’ the plays will rum in repertory 


productions is given on page 12, and pincer pci abe 
of special interest to young people is Emil 
and the Detectives, the new Mermaid production opening on 15th December. A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream opens at the Old Vic on the 20th, and Hooray for Daisy! the 
new Slade-Reynolds musical first presented by the Bristol Old Vic last Christmas, is to 
be produced at the Lyric Opera House on 20th December, for six weeks. Denis Carey 
directs, with Eleanor Slade, Robin Hunter and Dorothy Reynolds in the leading parts. 

Other new productions for [secember are Fairy Tales of New York (Pembroke, Croydon, 
6th); The Tinker (Comedy, 7th); Young in Heart, with the Crazy Gang (Victoria Palace, 
21st) and The Lion in Love, Shelagh Delaney’s second play, at the Royal Court on the 
same evening. 

RESENTED too late for review in this issue were: Little Darlings (Adelphi); The Life 

of the Party (Lyric Opera House); Trials by Logue (Royal Court); Out of this World 
(Phoenix); The Bride Comes Back (Vaudeville); the revival of Naked Island (Arts) and 
Antonio and his Spanish Ballet at the Royalty. 

A most interesting event took place at RADA’s Vanbrugh Theatre on 21st November, 
when, in the presence of Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother, three leading drama schools 
combined to give a programme by students in expression of their gratitude to the Enter- 
tainment Industry for its generosity to the actors and actresses of the future. The Central 
School of Speech and Drama presented an adaptation of scenes from The Duchess of Malfi; 
the London Academy of Music and Dramatic Art followed with The Magic If, by Brian 
Way, a most original programme of mime and sketches demonstrating various aspects of 
the training; and The Royal Academy of Dramatic Art concluded the evening with a 
finished production of The Critic. FS. 





men like Manikins 


— for Christmas 


Flat pocket tins an, i ies 

in Christmas packs “sp ny 

10 for 7/2. 15 for 10/9. is 
Also in packets of 2 and 5 and boxes of 25, 50 and 100. 


Ali MANIKIN cigars are individually wrapped in ‘Cellophane’ to keep them in perfect condition. 








New Shows Reviewed 





“Settled out of Court’’—Strand, |9th Oct 
(See pages 37-39) 


“This Year, Next Year'"—Vaudevilie, 20th 
October 
“Sive’—Lyric Opera House, 24th October 


“The Importance of Being Oscar’’—Apo.lo 
2\st October 


“This Way to the Tomb’’—Arts 


“Chin-Chin"—Wyndham's, 3rd 
(See also pages 10, 11) 


2nd Nov 


November 


“The Pleasure Carden'’—Pembroke, 
don, 7th November 


“She Stoops to Conquer”’—Old Vic, 8th 
November 


“Toys in the Attie’—Piccadilly. | 
(See also pages 13-18) 


“Progress to the Park”—Theatre 
Stratford, E., 16th November 


Croy 


th Nov 


Royal, 











VAUDEVILLE 
“This Year, Next Vear™ 

ACK RONDER'S first West End play. 
J presented by Wolf Mankowitz, failed 

to attract the public, which is a pity. 

for there are still running in London quite 
a number of plays of less merit than this 
study of the possessive love of two sisters. 

The production by John Dexter was rather 
slow, particularly in the first act, and the 
setting by Neil Hobson was unnecessarily 
ugly and could have given more idea of the 
sisters’ background. But there could be 
nothing but praise for the stars Pamela 
Brown, Brenda Bruce and Michael Gough. 
Indeed it is a long time since Mr. Gough 
has given such an interesting performance 
or had such a good rédle. 


Brenda Bruce gave a most telling por- 
trayal of the dowdy younger sister, Louie, 
who liked to play the domestic Cinderella 


to her flashy pleasure-loving sister Mar- 
garet, and was very touching in her final 
rejection of married bliss on the morning 
of her wedding to Joe (Michael Gough), her 
widowed neighbour. Pamela Brown was 
not always able to bank down her consider- 
able personality in a réle which merely re- 
quired her to be flighty and utterly depen- 
dent, for Margaret was the kind of woman 
who could never face the responsibility of 
marriage. : 
The play had its faults inasmuch as it 
sometimes sounded like something out of a 
woman’s magazine, but there was enough 
interest and psychological insight to make 
one regret its short run. L.M. 





LYRIC OPERA HOUSE 
“Sive”’ 

OHN B. KEANE’S play The Highest 

House on the Mountain received a very 

favourable press during the Dublin Festival, 
but Sive, recently seen at Hammersmith, 
turned out to be a hoary Irish melodrama, 
which on being viewed less than two weeks 
after The Playboy of the Western World 
showed only too clearly what a good play- 
wright Synge was, and what colourful non- 
sense Mr. Keane puts into the mouths of 
his players. 

Only Tony Quinn, as a cunning old 
marriage broker, and Harry Hutchinson, as 
his old goat of a client, came through the 
proceedings unscathed, though P. G. 
Stephens also had some highly theatrical 
moments as a ballad singer. The rest was full 
of furtive glances, pregnant pauses and much 
eye rolling. 

It is interesting to record that the play, 
which has won many Festival awards in 
Ireland, has been broadcast twice and per- 
formed by over four hundred amateur com- 
panies in a year. One can only imagine 
that this tale of an orphaned, illegitimate 
girl, sold to an old man for a hundred 
guineas by her impoverished uncle, carries a 
deeper significance in Ireland. L.M. 


APOLLO 


**The Importance of Being 
Oscar” 

T was pleasant to see Mr. Micheal Mac- 

Liammoir again on the London stage. 
He appeared for two weeks in the solo pro- 
gramme he had compiled from the works 
and sayings of Oscar Wilde, which was re- 
ported as having been a highlight of the 
recent Dublin Festival. As an Irishman, an 
actor and writer, Mr. MacLiammoir has 
the requisite combination of qualifications 
for displaying the unique genius and charac- 
ter of Wilde. The long programme was 
composed with artistry. The first part 
traced Oscar's airy ascent and was gay until 
the blow was dealt, the lights lowered and 
the period ended. The second part opened 
with pronouncement of the prison sentence 
and dealt with the shadows. 

The recital included the speeches of 
Herod, Lord Goring and Lady Bracknell 
from the plays. of Dorian Gray and Lord 
Henry Wotton from the novel, much of 
“De Profundis” and of “The Ballad of 





L to R: Philip Locke (Bernard), lain Cuthbertson 
(St. Antony), Peter Gill (Marcus) and Cy Grant (Julian) 
in a scene from the Arts Theatre production of ** This 
Way to The Tomb™ by Ronald Duncan with music 
by Benjamin Britten. (Picture by Angus McBean) 


Reading Gaol,” excerpts linked together by 
unhackneyed quips. Wilde’s best writing, in 
his critical essays, was not touched upon, 
being less suitable for stage recitation. Mr. 
MacLiammoir gave a stylish revival to 
some dingy Victorian material, second-rate 
on the printed page but first-rate entertain- 
ment, since Wilde was nothing if not enter- 
taining. This was a service to his memory. 
Everything touched upon was treated with 
sympathy, from his point of view. There 
was no approach to an explanation of the 
tragedy. For the purposes of the programme, 
Lord Alfred Douglas and Robert Ross 
appeared as bad and good angels. 

There was something right and inevitable 
about the performance. Wilde, with his 
mania for self-dramatisation, his lofty 
egoism, his playing for applause, his shame- 
less sentimentality, his sense of fun, his 
readiness to sacrifice everything for a phrase, 
had consciously and unconsciously left all 
this material ready for whoever could make 
good use of it. Fortune has smiled now 
upon his memory and upon us in appointing 
one so exquisitely fitted to treat with it all 
as Mr. Micheal MacLiamméir. H.G.M. 


ARTS 
**This Way to the Tomb” 
REVIVAL of this play, regarded when 
it first appeared in 1946 as a piece of 
evidence for a coming revival of poetic 
drama, continue a Ronald Duncan season 
at the Arts Theatre. I must confess an in- 
ability to pass opinion, owing to besetting 
doubts as | iistened again to the words 
the many words. Is it profound or merely 
turgid? Probably if one could dive below 
the cloudy upper waters without getting 
choked, one would reach profundity. One 
feels a play of this length and texture should 
have some kind of message. 
lain Cuthbertson made a 
Father Antony of Ferrara. H.G.M. 
This Way to the Tomb was preceded during the pre- 
vious week by Ronald Duncan’s Abelard and Heloise 
a two-character play with lain Cuthbertson and Vir 


ginia Maskell, the review of which is unavoidably 
omitted this month 


lusty, gusty, 


WYNDHAM'S 
“Chin-Chin” 

HERE is a haunting quality about this 

new play by Francois Billetdoux which 
has been cleverly adapted for the English 
stage by Willis Hall. There are weaknesses, 
particularly in construction. Chin-Chin (an 
inadequate title!) cannot be called a great 
play, but it is more than easy to become 
involved with the man and the woman who 
are two-thirds of the cast (with the exception 
of the Waiter played by George Little) and 
who provide a fascinating psychological 
study of an ill-assorted couple drawn to- 


gether by a mutual sorrow and subsequent 
loss of moral fibre through drink. 
Since there is very little plot a tremen- 


dous responsibility rests on the shoulders 
of the actor and actress playing the voluble 
Italian and inhibited Englishwoman whose 
destinies meet. Celia Johnson has done 
nothing better than her brilliant and sensi- 
tive portrayal of the Englishwoman who 
goes to pieces when her French doctor hus- 
band deserts her for the Italian’s young wife, 
and though perhaps not quite so successful 
in presenting all aspects of the warm-hearted 
Italian, Anthony Quayle gives another sup- 
erb performance of great technical skill. 
In the much smaller part of the English- 
woman’s son, Brian Smith is most effective 
in a self-effacing way. 

There are eleven scenes, which might 
have proved a stumbling block but for the 
characteristic skill of Sean Kenny, and 
Howard Sackler, the director, allowed the 
action to flow naturally and inevitably. F.S. 








PEMBROKE, Croydon 
‘*The Pleasure Garden” 

HIS was certainly an unexpected choice, 

although the *twenties, whence it dates, 
was, or now seems to have been, a decade 
rich in plays. Like the One Act, Thirty 
Minutes in the Street, also by Beatrice 
Mayor, The Pleasure Garden is mainiy a 
series of duologues on a rather “ Home 
Notes” level, with, for instance, The 
Second Mrs Tanqueray theme treated as 
light comedy. The play went deeper and 
at the same time more Pineroesque with the 
meeting for the first time since their school- 
days of two women. Madge Ryan came 
out well in this and the contrasted character 
was supplied with skill by Lally Bowers. In 
the Tanqueray gallery, Miss Ryan was a 
convincing Paula, Perlita Neilson was a 
sweet little Ellean and John Woodvine an 
excellent Ardale. As a separate cameo of 
a lonely gentlewoman at the end of her 
resources, Constance Fecher was memor- 
ably moving. The key speech of the play 
was given early on with seeming unregard 
but so that it could not be missed, “ We 
none of us like our lives, you know,” 
by Miss Ryan. Certainly, all the charac- 
ters were either pitiful or ridiculous; 
at a time when the world seemed 
fairly safe, too. The play was more effec- 
tive “in the round” than one imagines it 
would now be on a stage. Recent German 
revivals of which one hears would probably 
have, or be given, a savour of Schnitzler. 
The well-acted revival at the Pembroke 
Theatre was directed by Terence Kilburn, 
who also took part. and Basil Ashmore. 

H.G.M. 


OLD VIC 


“She Stoops to Conquer” 
OUGLAS Seale’s lively revival of this 
most English of comedies is presented 

on farcical lines, to the immense enjoyment 

of the gallery, particularly as Tommy Steele 
is the Tony Lumpkin. 

On occasions the “business” inclines to 
pall, but there are some delightful comedy 
performances from the company. Peggy 
Mount falls into the réle of Mrs Hardcastle 
like a ripe plum and Judi Dench is quite 
enchanting as Kate Hardcastle. John Hum- 
phry as Marlowe and Michael Meacham as 
Hastings bring the requisite style to their 
parts and there is a particularly finished per- 
formance by Nicholas Meredith as Mr. 
Hardcastle. Mr. Steele is just himself: 
cheerful, mischievous and nice. 


Osbert Lancaster designed the colourful 
costumes and décor. We hope to feature 
pictures of this gay production next month. 

F-S. 
PICCADILLY 
“Tows in the Attic” 
ILLIAN Hellman’s Broadway success is 
featured fully in pictures in this issue, 
but we were not alone in feeling consider- 
able disappointment in this play, which had 
earned the Critics’ Award on Broadway. 

Since Toys in the Attic is set in the 
Southern States it was perhaps a mistake to 
attempt a London production with an all- 
English company. In the event one was 
never caught up in the locale, and those fine 
actresses Diana Wynyard and Wendy Hiller 
seemed miscast as the two spinster sisters 
eking out a trying existence in the hot sum- 
mer months of New Orleans. Even lan 
Bannen was unable to ring the change on 
his performance in QO’Neill’s Long Day's 
Journey, and Judith Stott could not encom- 
pass what is probably an unactable part as 
the undeveloped young wife. Coral Browne 
and William Marshall gave the most 

(Continued on page 19) 


>, oe oe J : , ‘. a 
Cicely Courtneidge has returned to London 
to appear for the first time with her husband Jack 


Hulbert in a straight play. ‘‘ The Bride Comes Back ”* 
at the Vaudeville is Ronald Millar's sequel to his ** The 
Bride and the Bachelor” and Cicely Courtneidge ts 
seen above in her starring réle in that play. Also in 
the company this time are Robertson Hare and Angela 
Browne. ‘The Bride Comes Back” is directed by 
Harold French with décor by Michael Weight. 
(Picture by Michael Boys) 








“Chin-Chin” 


@ SCENES from the most 

interesting mew play by 
Francois Billetdoux, adapted by 
Willis Hall, which offers out- 
standing acting parts for the 
stars, Celia Johnson and 
Anthony Quayle. ** Chin-Chin ” 
is directed at W yndhams 
Theatre by Howard Sackler 
and designed by Sean Kenny 
with lighting by Mick Orr. The 
play is presented by Peter Dau- 
beny in association with Anthony 

Quayle. 


Pictures by 
David Sim 


Above left: The opening 
scene in a tearoom in 
Paris. Cesareo Grimaldi 
(Anthony Quayle) and 
Pamela Puffy-Picq, the 
English wife of a Paris- 
ian doctor, meet to dis- 
cuss the breakdown of 
their respective marriages, 
for Pamela’s husband is 
having an affair with 
Cesareo’s young, French 
wife. The warm blood- 
ed Italian and the highly 
respectable English- 
woman have nothing in 
common except _ this 
marital problem. Left: 
Some months later Pame- 
la and Cesareo are living 
in the doctor’s apartment 
(he has by now gone 
away with his mistress) 
and, cutting themselves 
off from the world and 
drinking heavily, this ill- 
assorted pair find escape 
in an uneasy relationship 








At first Pamela kept in 


touch with _ reality 
through love of her son, 
Bobby, who later suc- 
ceeds in getting his 
mother away from Cesa- 
reo. But after several 
months, Cesareo, by now 
penniless, entices Pamela 
from her shabby hotel 
unbeknown to her son 
(above). Obviously glad 
to be together again, they 
wander aimlessly through 
the streets until they find 
themselves in front of 
the luxury block where 
the doctor and Cesareo’s 
wife have set up an 
establishment together. 
It is clear, though, that 
Pamela and her escort 
are by now out of 
touch even with that 
situation, and when, just 
after, they come upon 
Bobby (Brian Smith) lying 
drunk after his night out 
(right), they take his wal- 
let without compunction 
before wandering into 
the night. 
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CHRISTMAS SHOWS Chisum. 
ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Commencing 22nd December 
CINDERELLA 
Jimmy Edwards, Joan Heal 
ARTS (Tem. 3334) 
Commencing 26th December to 
14th January 
THE IMPERIAL NIGHTINGALE 
Mats. only 


MERMAID (Cit. 7656) 
Commencing 15th December to 
28th January 
EMIL AND THE DETECTIVES 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Commencing 22nd December 
TURN AGAIN WHITTINGTON 
Norman Wisdom, Yana, 
Desmond Walter-Ellis 


RUDOLF STEINER HALL (Pad. 9967) 
Commencing 22nd December for three 
weeks 
Daily 2.30; Sat. 2.30 & 7.30; 
Wed. 10.45 a.m. & 2.30. 


THE PROVOKING OF PANTALOON 


THE CORAL KING 





we give below a list of this year's 


of 
Christmas Shows, with opening dates and theatres. 


SCALA (Mus, 5731) 
Commencing 16th December 
PETER PAN 


Julia Lockwood, Donald Sinden, 
Juliet Mills 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Commencing 23rd December 
BILLY BUNTER’S SWISS ROLL 
Mats. only 


SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Commencing 26th December for one week 


ORPHEUS IN THE UNDERWORLD 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL (Wat. 3191) 
Commencing 26th December 
THE NUTCRACKER 
Royal Festival Ballet 
WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Commencing 20th December 


TOAD OF TOAD HALL 
Gerald Campion 


The English Theatre for Children 





Costumes 


for 


“TOYS IN THE ATTIC” 


NATHAN’S 


Panton S.W.1 














Anna: Nobody's ever liked this house, nobody's ever going to 


The opening scene of the play, on the verandah of the Berniers’ house in New Orleans. 
It is 6 p.m. on a summer evening, and Anna and Carrie (Diana Wynyard and Wendy Hiller) 
are trying to cool down after returning home from their jobs. 


“Toys in the Attie”’ 


CENES from Lillian Hellman’s play, which had its first performance at the Piccadilly 
Theatre on 10th November. “Toys in the Attic” is directed by John Dexter, with 
setting by Howard Bay, costumes by Motley and lighting by John Wyckham. The play 
is presented by Linnit and Dunfee, Ltd., by arrangement with Kermit Bloomgarden. 
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Albertine: I'm not good 
at secing people any 
more 


Mrs Prine (Coral 
Browne) wealthy 
mother of the Berni- 
ers’ brother’s young 
wife, hesitates at 
the porch. She has 
come to tell Anna 
and Carrie _ that 
their brother Julian 
and his wife are in 
town, Left: Henry 
Simpson (William 
Marshall), Mrs 
Prine’s coloured 
lover, who poses 
as her chauffeur 


‘ 


Anna: My dear Lily, how good to see you 


Anna and Carrie are taken by surprise by the arrival of Julian (lan Bannen) and Lily (Judith 

Stott) not having heard from them for several weeks. They are also somewhat distressed 

to learn that they had been staying in the town in a hotel without letting the sisters know. 

Julian, whom they have mothered all his wayward life, is in high spirits and comes laden with 
parcels. (Left: Desmond Jordan as the Taxi Driver.) 


1s 








Lily: 1 didn’t see my mother, I didn't go in 
And [| only sent the message today 1 knew 
we'd arrive here, anyway, so I dis- 
ybeyed you But not much. Have I done 
harm? 


Julian is thirty-four, and Lily twenty- 
one. She has had a strange upbringing 
as the daughter of Albertine Prine, and 
seems unsure of herself and even 
younger than her years. Sometimes 
Julian is at a loss, for her love of him 
is unusual in its emphasis on the 
physical side of marriage, and she has 
no interest in money. Julian has, we 
are to learn. just acquired a fortune, 
but she was hapvier when he hadn't a 


tail 


Julian: Garnets 


Your birthstone. Next time, pearls 


The sisters are dumbfounded when Julian overwhelms them with expensive clothes, furs 


and jewels. They refuse to join in his 


enthusiasm, being convinced he is in financial trouble 


again. But he is not to be put off and tells them he is now a rich man. 
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A new ice box and a spinet for Carrie (with the word “Carrie” on the front) are next 

brought in. But still the sisters are cast in gloom. Then Julian gives Lily a diamond ring 

to replace the cheap ring he gave her on their marriage. But the young wife throws it away, 
preferring the old one. 


Albertine: When you say rich, do you mean money rich 


Next morning the sisters recall the astonish- p fh 
or spiritual rich or mora! rich or . 


ing events of the day before. Julian had = yijy- You're teasing me. Money rich. 

also presented them with the steamer tickets ; ‘ ‘ 

for a European tour they have dreamed of Lily tells her mother she is afraid Julian will 

for years, and written to their bosses cancel- _ leave her now he has money, which she believes 
ling their jobs. he acquired through association with a woman. 








Julian: What's good for breakfast? 


Julian has just had a mysterious telephone call during which he makes an arrangement to 
meet the caller at the other end with her share of the fortune. 


Lily has deliberately cut her hand with the 
“knife of truth” she obtained in exchange for 
her diamond ring at a sinister dope den. She 
hopes to arouse Julian’s love, since he seems 
to have his ihoughts elsewhere. The ruse 
works and Julian carries her off to their room. 


Lily is distraught. 


Lily: Oh, hello, Mr. Cyrus, this is Lily 


Carrie makes no effort to stop Lily when 
she rings Mr. Warkins, lawyer husband of 
the woman Julian has gone to meet. Mrs 
Warkins is a cousin of Henry and Julian’s 
name was associated with hers years back. 








Carrie: 1 don't believe you mean tk 
go anywhere It's just too crazy 
You've never been any place in 
your life 

Anna says she is leaving for 

the trip to Europe. The two 

sisters have quarrelled and 

Anna has accused Carrie of 

being in love with Julian. But 

Carrie still cannot imagine life 

without her elder sister and 

begs her not to go. 


Below 


Julian: What the hell's there to smile 
at? You like me this way? 
A moment towards the end 
of the play. Mr. Warkins had 
sent a couple of thugs to beat 
up Julian and Warkins’ wife, 
Charlotte, at their meeting 
place. Julian returns with his 
face slashed and all his 
money stolen. Lily and Car- 
rie have won, and Carrie 
begins to bustle around like 
old times, unmoved by Julian’s 
outburst. 





New Shows Reviewed (( ond.) 
“Toys in the Attic” 
satisfying performances in the lesser roles 
of Mrs Prine and her coloured lover, Henry 
Simpson. 

The play made a bad beginning with a 
very slow first act, but improved later, 
though John Dexter's straightforward pro- 
duction failed to underline the psychological 
background to the relationship between the 
Berniers sisters, Carrie and Anna, and their 
young brother, Julian, on whom they both 
dote in their different ways, the one mater- 
nally and the other incestuously. In any 
case, since the play is given to plagiarism, 
an extremely imaginative, if not cunning 
direction was called for. FS. 


(Contd.) 


THEATRE ROYAL, Stratford, E. 
** Progress to the Parck”’ 
HEATRE Workshop continues what 
could now be called its “This England” 
series with “A Liverpool National Comedy” 
by Alun Owen and once again the programme 
contains notes by the author on the history 
of the city or district concerned, as well as 
some vital statistics. Anyone, therefore, 
who has already seen the plays presenting 
Soho. Coventry and Stepney will know 
exactly what to expect. The people will be 
represented lovingly and with quite a bit of 
sentiment and the play will have just enough 
plot to give it some sort of shape. 

Alun Owen, whose The Rough and Ready 
Lot aroused such interest and hope last year 
and who is considered as one of television's 
best playwrights. closely follows the Work- 
shop’s formula in Progress to the Park. Here 
again are the virago wife and the husband 
who slinks to the pub for escape; the street 
corner loafers; the young men who always 
seem to be just arriving be it from prison 
or from (as in this case) the sea, and the 
comic queers. Here too is the music hall 
patter, only it seemed funnier in cockney. 
This is not to say that the formula doesn't 
work or that Mr. Owen doesn’t do it very 
well, but one does rather hope that the 
Workshop won't stay too long in its com- 
fortable and no doubt lucrative rut. 

It seems a pity that the theme of the Pro- 
testant boy who falls in love with a Catholic 
girl was not developed more, for this is a 
universal problem not only applicable to 
Liverpool where apparently one can be a 
Jew. Moslem or what you will in peace, but 
not a Catholic. 

Some of the acting is rather inept and 
mannered and the production by Harry H. 
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Corbett, though in the Littkewood mould, 
often lacks the bite of the original. 


Billie Whitelaw gives such a fresh and 
firm portrayal as the girl, Mag Keegan, that 
one wished more than ever that the rdle had 
been developed by the author. Sean Lynch 
as the boy Bobby has some good moments, 
especially in the last act, and chubby Roy 
Kinnear is excellent as Bobby's sailor 
friend, Charlie. 

The most eloquent character, Teifion 
Davies, who one cannot but help assuming 
embodies the personality of the author, is 
played by Tom Bell in a wonderfully relaxed 
performance full of Welsh charm, gaiety and 
love of life. Here the author and the actor, 
in that order, weave a spell of words which 
is irresistible. L.M. 


QUEEN'S THEATRE, Hornchurch 
The David Perry Double Bill 


A BELATED visit to Hornchurch has 
proved how right all along the people 
were who kept saying that we ought to go. 
In October, David Phethean, the resident 
director, made theatrical history by putting 
two farces by David Perry on the stage for 
the first time. They had unusual qualities 
and they plainly indicated that Mr. Perry 
is a writer to keep track of. 

Shaw’s immortal B.B. declared, “It is in 
questionable taste under any circumstances 
or in any company to harp on the subject 
of death,” but that was fifty-four years ago 
and Time’s chariots have brought us to the 
atomic age, and Mr. Perry does not “ harp,” 
his works are more allied to fantasia than 
obligato. His touch is too light to be called 
macabre, yet death is the root of the joke 
in the first play The Trouble With Our Ivy, 
and the climax in the second play. Stuff and 
Nonsense. Each plays for about an hour, 
which is twenty minutes too long for 
amateur festivals, the usual market for One 
Act plays. Each might be improved if com- 
pressed into forty minutes. However, if 
television be the target, one hour's playing 
is probably required, especially as the plays 
make demands in setting, demands which, 
at Hornchurch, were well satisfied by the 
designs of David Jones. The Trouble re- 
quired many changes of scene, ingeniously 
effected in flashes of blackout. Stuff and 
Nonsense used a crowded 19th century 
domestic interior. 

Dandy Nichols, Gretchen Franklin and 
Duncan Lewis served the author nobly, 








making strong impact in amusing suburban 
characterisations in both plays. Gerald 
Cross supplied a primly idiosyncratic rose- 
grower in The Trouble With Our Ivy and 
Gillian Martell and Patrick Newell com- 
pleted the cast of Stuff and Nonsense. 
H.G.M. 


OXFORD PLAYHOUSE 
**Naked’”’ 

AKED, which Pirandello wrote in 1922, 

was presented in a new translation by 

Simon Nedia on Ist November. Here is 
another story to illustrate the author’s sole 
theme, “What is Truth?” in his usual 
terms, the indefinability of fact and the 
alleged mutability of character. The story 
is summed up in Oliver Goldsmith’s two 
quatrains, beginning “When lovely woman 
stoops to folly.” The woman in question, 
Ersilia Drei, was a downtrodden governess 
and could have been played drab, but in 
Miss Diane Cilento’s presentation she had 
beauty to add to the pathos of her situation 
and to call Goldsmith to mind. 

The play poses the question of what 
women—and men—live by; an idea of them- 


sought each to impose upon her his idea 
of her, and her own character was not strong 
enough to maintain itself against these con- 
flicting ideas. She attempts suicide, is 
rescued, but her past overtakes and over- 
whelms her and a second, this time success- 
ful, suicide ends the story. Miss Cilento in 
a movingly imaginative performance kept 
strong hold of a character by no means 
easy to portray. Her musical and rather 
deep voice of considerable range was made 
to ring with distress or anger and to whisper 
with disgust or dread. 


The supporting company could not be 
said to have plumbed the depths of the play 
but Mr. Frank Thornton was persuasive in 
the part of a seedy writer following a wrong 
scent, who lost interest when knowledge in- 
creased, and Miss Phyllis Montefiore as 
his landlady was discreet in her supply of 
comic relief. Direction was by Mr. Minos 
Volanakis and the setting by Mr. Alan 
Pikford indicated period, place and social 
standing to a degree that greatly helped in- 
terpretation. Not so powerful nor so pro- 
found as some of Pirandello’s plays already 
seen in this country, Naked is nevertheless 
a play which its author’s many admirers 


selves, self-respect, even vanity. Ersilia 
Drei was destroyed by three men who 


will wish to see and can be expected to 
enjoy. H.G.M. 





B. J. SIMMONS & CO (1941) LTD 
THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 





PROFESSIONAL DEPARTMENT AT 
5-13 SHORTS GARDENS, W.C.2 


(near the Cambridge Theatre, Covent Garden) 
Enquiries for New Costumes, Purchase or Hire, First Floor 





Also Department for Revues, Light Entertainments, 
Pantomimes, etc., New or from Stock 





Also largest Stock of Period Costumes for Hire at 
25 SHELTON STREET, W.C.2 


(Next to Stage Door, Cambridge Theatre) 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 Telegrams: ‘‘History, Lesquare, London”’ 
— ESTABLISHED 1857 — 
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“Billy Liar” 


at the 


Cambridge 


ay CENES from the play by 

Keith Waterhouse and Willis 
Hall, which opened at the Cambridge 
Theatre on 13th September. “ Billy 
Liar”, which is presented by Oscar 
Lewenstein and directed by Lindsay 
Anderson, is adapted from the novel 
of the same name by Keith Water- 
house and brings together two writers 
who were friends as children and 
started their literary careers simul- 
taneously. Willis Hall, it will be re- 
membered, achieved an outstanding 
success with his West End play “ The 
Long and the Short and the Tall.” 
Albert Finney, who was first seen in 
London in “ The Party,” with Charles 
Laughton, has scored a_ personal 
triumph with his portrayal of the day- 

dreaming Billy Fisher. 


Pictures by Lewis Morley 


Above: Billy (Albert Finney) has an 
argument with his father Geoffrey 
Fisher (George A. Cooper). Billy is 
a day-dreamer unable to find inter- 
est in a dull job as an undertaker’s 
clerk or in his dreary domestic back- 
ground. His escape is to imagine 
himself in all kinds of glamorous 
situations. and truth and fiction often 
become hopelessly mixed up. 


Right: Billy gets himself engaged to 

Barbara (Ann Beach), a good girl 

“dead from the neck down.” } 

scene 1s the Fishers’ home i 

houghton, an industrial town in the 
North of England. 

















The fat is well and 
truly in the fire 
when Rita calls at 
the Fishers’ home. 
Rita (Juliet Cook, 
centre) claims that 
she is Billy's fian- 
cée and to every- 
body’s consterna- 
tion demands the 
ring Billy has given 
to Barbara. In the 
picture, extreme 
right, is Mona 
Washbourne as 
Alice, Billy's 
mother 


Billy's — grand- 
mother, Florence 
Boothroyd (Ethel 
Griffies) is helped 
upstairs by her 
son-in-law when 
she complains of 
feeling ill. Billy 
weaves phantasies 
around his grand- 
mother’s supposed 
illnesses. But when 
she later dies he is 
very distressed. 











Liz (Jennifer Jayne), yet another of Billy's 

fiancées, suggests that they run away to 

London and start a new life together. But 

Billy turns down this chance of positive 

action. His dreams are better and safer 
than reality. 


Right: Billy has one of his 
many rows with his parents 
and threatens to walk out. 
His father and mother watch 
with dismay as he packs his 
bag. They are quite unable 
to understand their son 





Angus McBean 
Above: 


Michael Langdon, who recently scored a personal triumph as Baron Ochs. 


Houston-Rogers 
Mr. Langdon is seen in 


this important réle, above right, and in some of his other opera characters on the page facing. 


A British Baron 


RITISH singers all over the world must 

have rejoiced in the signal success 
scored by Michael Langdon, the Wolver- 
hampton-born bass, when he _ recently 
appeared at Covent Garden as Baron Ochs 
in that most popular of all Richard Strauss’ 
operas, Der Rosenkavalier. It was a triumph 
for the British singing profession--for one 
of their members to take over this tremen- 
dous réle and hold his own with such 
distinguished foreign predecessors at Covent 
Garden as Paul Kniipfer, Richard Mayr. 
Alexander Kipnis and Fritz Krenn. 

Modestly, Michael Langdon insists upon 
sharing his success with Alfred Jerger, the 
Viennese bass who sang the part under the 
composer and took it over from the great 
Richard Mayr at the Vienna Staatsoper. 
Jerger, now 71, is still a great name in 
Vienna, where he coached Michael Lang- 
don in the role for three solid weeks. 

“We worked hour after hour,” said 
Michael Langdon, “in the rehearsal room 
of the Staatsoper and I was completely 
drained of energy at the end of the day. 
Musically, the part is a stiff enough test, as 
it adds up to one and three-quarters of 
an hour of singing time. 

“ As a test for the actor, Ochs is equally 
challenging tecause of the subtlety of the 
characterisation. Jerger warned me before 
we started studying the role that it is easy 
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by Eric Johns 


enough to play for laughs and make Ochs 
an operatic buffoon. That is where so many 
singers fail. The average German singer, 
to use Jerger’s phrase, is too ordinaire. 
Ochs is essentially an aristocrat inordinately 
fond of the ladies; he must never be vulgar- 
ised or played as a caricature. That is the 
great problem facing the newcomer to the 
role.” 

There is another problem, too. 
scored a success in the part, how is the 
singer to “keep it on the boil?” Michael 
Langdon is naturally very anxious to sing 
Ochs as often as possible, so that he can 
develop his performance, but as Der Rosen- 
kavalier is not being performed every week, 
it is difficult to get an opportunity to sing 
it. However, Michael Langdon will be 
singing Ochs some dozen times with the 
Covent Garden Company, both at the 
Royal Opera House and on tour, between 
now and Easter. He also hopes to be in- 
vited to appear at some of the German and 
Austrian opera houses as guest-artist. 

Originally, Michael Langdon set out with 
the idea of being a concert artist, specialising 
in oratorio and radio programmes. Opera 
seemed out of his reach, as his top range 
was somewhat limited in those early 
though the lower register never 
any trouble. 


Having 


Vears, 


him 


gave 


(Continued on page 41) 





Michael Langdon as Dr. Bartolo in ** The Marriage of As Sparfucile in ** Rigoletto.” 
Figaro 


(Picture, top lett, by Dominic, other pictures by Houston-Rogers) 


As the Grand Inquisitor in Verdi's ** Don Carlos.” As the Landgrave in Wagner's ** Tannhauser."’ 





AURICE EVANS made his transition 
from the dramatic and high comedy 
stage to that of the musical, with complete 
self-possession and evicent enjoyment in 
the new medium. In Tenderloin he plays 
a New York reverend (patterned on an 
historic character) who created a sensation 
in the 1890s by his personal investigations 
of vice conditions, and spectacular crusade 
against them. Mr. Evans, displaying a 
pleasant light baritone singing voice, brought 
to the réle a sound characterisation which 
gave it more depth than customarily found 
in musical shows. 

The production, presented by Robert E. 
Griffith and Harold S. Prince, was lively 
and colourful, staged and played expertly 
against the atmospheric background of the 
period. Book by George Abbott and Jerome 
Weidman was based on a novel by Samuel 
Hopkins Adams; music and lyrics were by 
Jerry Bock and Sheldon Harnick. All these 
people were continuing a_ collaboration 
initiated with their previous success, 
Fiorello! 

One of the engaging qualities about 
Tenderloin was the contrast between the 
sedate church scenes and the garish haunts 
of iniquity. Music and dancing caught the 
spirit of each, aided by the sets and costumes 
of Cecil Beaton. 

Another musical was The Unsinkable 
Molly Brown, offered by the Theatre Guild 
and Dory Schary, directed by Mr. Schary. 
Here the chief attraction was Tammy 
Grimes in the title rdle. Miss Grimes, a 
young comedienne and singer, had her first 
important Broadway assignment in Look 
After Lulu. The musical is a period piece. 
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Echoes 
from 
Broadway 


by 
Ranald Savery 


Maurice Evans as Rev. Brock, 

wearing his “‘ slumming" clothes 

during his investigation of a house 

of vice, in the new musical 

** Tenderloin.” Also in the picture 

right, Lee Becker, Eddie Phillips 
and Eileen Rodgers. 


set in the West at the turn of this century. 

Molly, a waif whose only material asset 
is her indomitable will to get ahead, marries 
a miner who strikes it rich, and thereafter 
fights her way into exclusive social circles 
of Denver and Europe. Miss Grimes, 
accorded an enthusiastic reception, possesses 
a husky singing voice which unexpectedly 
achieves a bell-like timbre on occasion, plus 
a sharp sense of gaminesque comedy. 

Meredith Willson, of The Music Man 
fame, wrote music and lyrics, but achieved 
only occasionally the ebullience and pace 
which characterised the earlier effort. Story 
is cliché to the extreme and structure of the 
show was unsure. 

The Rape of the Belt was given a Broad- 
way presentation by Harriet Parsons, Charles 
Hollerith, Jr.. Paul Vroom and William 
Dean. Constance Cummings repeated the 
role she played in London. Joyce Redman 
came over to appear as Hippolyte. The 
ladies were. of course, completely delightful, 
and supported by a good cast. General 
opinion on Broadway was that the play was 
a bit too lightly conceived for the popular 
New York taste. 

Arthur Laurents, a playwright of versa- 
tility, turned his attention to satiric comedy 
in Jnvitation to a March, Theatre Guild 
offering. His target the cult of social 
conformity. In a Long Island summer resort, 
he pits two native residents—a mother, and 
her grown son born out of wedlock—against 
a group of visitors who measure every act 
in terms of the proper thing to do and think 
at the proper time. A young girl is faced 
with the decision of choosing an unpredict- 
able, romantic life with the aforementioned 


Is 








young man, or marriage to a stuffy disciple 
of conformity. 

There are other complications, too. Mr. 
Laurents juggles them deftly with a keen 
sense of comedy lines and situations. Players 
were all excellent, headed by Celeste Holm 
as the non-conformist mother, Eileen 
Heckart as an acidulous woman upholding 
benefits of conventional society, Madeleine 
Sherwood as a typical lady of the South, 
Jane Fonda as the girl, and James Mac- 
Arthur as the romanticist. 

Another entry in the comedy depart- 
ment was The 49th Cousin, starring Menasha 
Skulnik and Martha Scott. Mr. Skulnik 
is a most accomplished specialist in the 
Jewish-American idiom of humour. The 
play, by Florence Lowe and Caroline 
Francke, is placed in a middle-class Jewish 
community of Syracuse, New York, at the 
turn of the century. 

A widower, with three miarriage-age 
daughters, is a cantakerous despot, but 
somehow elicits affection as well as antagon- 
ism among those who come in contact with 
him. Miss Scott played the eldest of the 
daughters, constantly striving to straighten 
out the tangles caused by her father’s can- 
tankerousness. It is an amusing play of its 


kind, with a friendly warmth of spirit. 
John Hersey’s novel, The Wall, about the 
Warsaw ghetto in the years of unspeakable 


Nazi persecution (1940-43) was made into 
a play by Millard Lampell, and presented 
by Kermit Bloomgarden and Billy Rose. 
Yvonne Mitchell was brought from England 
to make her first appearance on Broadway 
in the réle of a young woman with both 
intelligence and courage who inspires a 
small group of Jews to make a last-ditch 
attempt to escape extermination. Miss 
Mitchell was sensitively attuned to demands 
of the characterisation. 

The playwright performed a remarkable 
feat in bringing to the stage the atmosphere 
and grim panorama of the ghetto and its 
inhabitants, but the task was too difficult. 
In striving to let us see and understand so 
many people, it was impossible really to 
get to the hearts of any of them. 

Jack Lemmon, the film star, appeared in 
a new drama, Face of A Hero, adapted by 


James MacArthur, Celeste Holm and Jane Fonda in a 

scene from the Theatre Guild’s prodaction of Arthur 

Laurents’ new comedy “ Invitation to a March” at 

the Masic Box Theatre. The play is directed by 

Arthur Laurents with settings designed by William 
Pitkin and costumes by Lucinda Ballard. 


(Picture by Friedman-Abeles) 


Robert L. Joseph from a novel by Pierre 
Boulle. It is a psychological study of politics 
and law enforcement in southern United 
States. Mr. Lemmon gave a Satisfactory 
performance as a district attorney with both 
private and public problems, but the play 
kept missing its points, and the conclusion 
was entirely too enigmatic for satisfaction. 

A young duo from night clubs and tele- 
vision, Mike Nichols and Elaine May, made 
quite an impression on Broadway with an 
evening of comedy sketches. I was more 
entertained by Stanley Holloway in_ his 
Laughs and Other Events, but the critics 
were cold to it, and the public neglected to 
buy tickets. 

Sandy Wilson’s Valmouth was a failure 
in an off-Broadway presentation. Among 
better received off-Broadway productions 
were She Stoops To Conquer at the Phoenix, 
done with sparkle and verve; and Man and 
Superman, performed (with one or two ex- 
ceptions) with intelligence and skill by the 
Gate Theatre Repertory Company. The 
Shaw play followed an excellent production 
by the troupe of The Idiot, adapted by Boris 
Tumarin and Jack Sydow from the Dosto- 
yevsky novel. * 











@ SCENES from the Dublin 
Festival Company's production 
of J. M. Synge’s play, which Henry 
Sherek, in association with Brendan 
Smith, is presenting in London. 
Following its brilliantly successful 
season at the Piccadilly Theatre, 
“The Playboy,”’ which is directed 
by Shelah Richards with décor by 
Patrick Scott, transferred to the 
St. Martin's on 7th November. 


Pegeen Mike (Siobhan Mc- 
Kenna) finds herself strange- 
ly drawn to the unknown 
young man who seeks refuge 
in Michael James’ country 
pub. He is Christy Mahon 
(Donal Donnelly), a timid 
creature who claims to be 
on the run after killing his 
father. Below: Widow 
Quinn (Eithne Dunne, right), 
arouses Pegeen’s wrath by 
inviting Christy Mahon to 
spend the night in her house 
The action takes place near 
a village on the wild coast 
of Mayo, Western Ireland 








Western 
World’’ 


Top right: The advent of 
a fresh face brings the 
local girls to the inn and, 
much to his embarrass- 
ment, Christy Mahon finds 
himself the centre of 
attraction. L to R, Lelia 
Doonan as Sara Tansay, 
Finola O’Shannon as Susan 
Brady and Anne Mulvey 
as Nelly 


Centre Pegeen _ berates 
Shawn Keogh (Ronald 
Walsh). who is hoping to 
marry her, when he tries 
to pick a quarrel with 
Christy Mahon. Centre, 
John Cowley as Michael 
James. 


Pictures by 
Jas. D, O'Callaghan 


A moment at the end of 
the play when Christy 
Mahon turns on his bully 
of a father (who had not 
died from Christy’s blow 
after all). But in spite of 
his athletic prowess at the 
games held that day, 
Pegeen will not forgive 
him for lying in his 
original story about his 
attack on his father (Brian 
O'Higgins as Old Mahon), 














“Mr. Burke, M.P.”’ 


at the 
Mermaid 


Photos by John Miles 


CENES from the new musical play, with book, music and 
lyrics by Gerald Frow, which had its first performance at 

the Mermaid on 6th October. A satire on the dangers of 
gullibility, Mr. Burke, M.P. tells how an ape was elected to 


Parliament. Above left: The Vipers, who provided the music 

and ahove, Public Opinion Poll (Sally Miles) takes Mr. Burke 

(Peter Clegg) to her political heart as the ideal “ father figure.” 

Below: The beginning of the great march to Whipsnade, led 
by the Archbishop 








Whispers 


from 
the Wings 
by 


Looker-on 


ESLIE A. MACDONNELL, who guides 
the destinies of Moss’ Empires Ltd., has 
the herculean task of providing his seven- 
teen theatres with pantomimes. The London 
Palladium and many of our leading pro- 
vincial theatres, in such cities as Manchester, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Birmingham and New- 
castle, rely upon Mr. Macdonnell’s judg- 
ment for choosing the type of Christmas 
entertainment the public wants. 

“There is a difference between London 
and the provinces.” explained Mr. Mac- 
donnell. “West End audiences demand a 
big star, which is why we have engaged 
Norman Wisdom to play in Turn Again, 
Whittington, at the Palladium this year 
They also demand a highly glamorous pro- 
duction, which leaves the children spell- 
bound and the adults lost in admiration. 

“London audiences like their pantomime 
to have a sophisticated slant. They like it 
to slip into the revue idiom from time to 
time, as long as it returns to the basic 
fairy-tale foundation in the long run. What- 
ever shape the show takes, it must be under- 
stood by children and enjoyed by adults. 
That is the prime essential of every 
pantomime. 

“The star is just as essential in the pro- 
vinces, to attract advance bookings. But 
audiences outside London prefer their pan- 
tomime to adhere rather more closely to 
the familiar story. On that account, some 
slight adjustment is made when Palladium 
pantomimes are subsequently presented in 
provincial cities. Rather more slapstick is 
introduced into the comedy and the general 
treatment of the theme is slightly 
sophisticated.” 

The various provincial cities have their 
individual tastes. Birmingham, Liverpool 
and Manchester, for instance, are fairly 
close to London in their likes and dislikes, 
but Leeds, Newcastle and Hanley prefer 


less 


GARY MILLER, who is playing the Principal Boy 

in **Humpty Dumpty” at the Palace, Manchester, 

this year. The old tradition of using an actress for 
this réle in p i is beginning to die out. 





the traditional pantomime, without too much 
modernisation. 

The knotty problem of pantomime is to 
devise a show which has a more or less 
equal appeal for the younger and the older 
generation of patrons. Take the Palladium 
show. It is to run for eighteen weeks. which 
means that children will be in the majority 
during the four Christmas holiday weeks 
and during another week at Easter. During 
the rest of the time—that is, for fourteen 
weeks—-the theatre will be relying upon a 
mainly adult audience. They would natur- 
ally not be interested in a show designed 
entirely for kindergarten theatregoers. 

The comedians solve the problem. They 
are the real stars and box-office draws of 
present-day pantomime. Norman Wisdom’s 
antics and Harry Secombe’s goonery are 
not too sophisticated for the children to 
understand, nor are they too childish for 
the adults. The comedians captivate both 
worlds and give pantomime its universal 
appeal. 

The lavish staging of these Moss’ Empire 
shows is of two-fold importance. It brings 
the story to life for the children. who really 
believe in witches, fairies and giants and for 
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“La Sonnambula’’ 


& CENES from the new production of 

Bellini’s opera, which had its first 
public performance at the Royal Opera 
House on 21st October. The libretto was 
by Felice Romani. The producer for this 
revival was Enrico Medioli and the scenery 
and costumes were designed by Filippo 
Sanjust. The conductor was Tullio Serafin. 


Pictures by John Biomfield 


Left: Joan Sutherland, who scored another 

triumph as Amina. Below: The arrival of 

Rodolfo, the young lord of the castle 

(Joseph Rouleau, /efr). Lisa, the proprietress 

of the village inn (Jeannette Sinclair, centre), 

is in love with Amina’s betrothed, Elvino., 
a young farmer 








Above: Discovered by the villagers asleep in Count Rodolfo’s room at the inn, Amina awakes 

from her sleepwalking to face her outraged fiancé (Agostino Lazzari), who had been fetched 

by the jealous Lisa. He refuses to believe in her innocence and casts her off. Below: Amina’s 

friends have gone to the castle to beg the Count to clear her name. There is another encounter 

with Elvino, and Amina swoons in the arms of Teresa, her foster mother (Noreen Berry). 

Later, in the village square, Amina is seen sleepwalking on the roof of the mill and Elvino 
realises the truth at last and is reunited with his betrothed. 





Right; Stina-Britta Melander in 
* Rosamunde Floris” by Boris 
Blacher from the play by Georg 
Kaiser. The opera had its world 
premiere at the Berlin Festival. 


(Picture by Harry Croner) 


by 
Alfred H. Unger 


Left: A scene from the opera * Der Prinz 
vos Homburg’* by Hans Werner Henze 
after the play by Heinrich von Kleist. The 
libretto is by Ingeborg Bachmann and the 
opera given by the Hamberger S 

was conducted by the composer. 


(Picture by Harry Croner) 








Berliner Festwochen. 


EST BERLIN theatrical centre 
owes part of its re-established reputa- 

tion to Professor Dr. Carl (Glyndebourne) 
Ebert, who, since he returned to Berlin, has 
raised the artistic level of the Stadtische 
Oper to one of the leading Opera Houses 
in Europe. The Festwochen visitor can 
always count on exciting new productions 
from Ebert. This time there was, among 
others, the world premiére of the new opera 
by Boris Blacher Rosamunde Floris, with 
libretto by Gerhart von Westerman, after 
the play by Georg Kaiser. Written in a 
manner combining elements of romantic 
mysticism with the realism of a thriller, 
this is the story of a woman who, in order 
not to betray the memory of her first and 
true love, sends her subsequent lover to his 
death, murders his former fiancée and finally 
repents. The moon plays a substantial part, 
and a gigantic moon dominates the scenery. 
Georg Kaiser, when he wrote the play in 
1937, intended to portray “ the creative and 
destructive principle in love and life “—a 
promise which the play itself hardly fulfilled. 
The most striking part of Boris Blacher’s 
music is its use of percussion in all rhythmic 
variations, very often without any other 


as a 
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instruments, giving absolute priority to the 
human voice. The well-known conductor 
Richard Kraus brought Blacher’s unfamiliar, 
sensitive music, the moon lyricisms with 
their Sputnik sounds, lucidly to life. Stina 
Britta’ Melander took the extremely diffi- 
cult title réle. A particular feature was the 
contribution by Erwin Piscator, one of 
Germany's leading directors of straight 
plays who, for the first time, directed an 
opera. Obviously inspired by the realism 
of the dialogue and music, he gave every- 
thing on stage, people, background, furni- 
ture, a crystal-clear transparent appearance. 
The abstract scenery was by Hans-Ulrich 
Schmiickle. 

Another attraction of Carl Ebert's Stadt- 
ische Oper was the guest performance by 
Hamburg’s Staatsoper in Hans Werner 
Henze’s new opera Der Prinz von Hom- 
burg. The libretto by Ingerborg Bachmann 
was based on the play by Heinrich von 
Kleist. The story concerns the ideological 
conflict between individual freedom and the 
austere spirit of obedience and subordina- 
tion, as set forth in the Prussion background 
of the Great Elector Friedrich Wilhelm of 
Brandenburg. Whether this is an ideal sub- 








ject for an opera by a young modern com- 
poser is a matter of opinion. However, it 
must have inspired Henze, and the com- 
poser who, two years ago, had to face a 
booing audience at the world premiére of 
his Konig Hirsch in the same theatre, this 
time scored an undisputed success. This 
opera, however, because of its subject mat- 
ter, is hardly suitable for export. The con- 
ductor, Albert Bittner, the director, Helmut 
Kautner (one of the most prominent Ger- 
man film directors), and the designer Alfred 
Siercke shared in the success. 

Of the other eight Opera and Ballet pro- 
ductions at Carl Ebert's Stadtische Oper I 
can mention only an exceptional perfor- 
mance of Alban Berg’s Wozzeck, conducted 
by Richard Kraus, directed by Wolf Volker, 
with décor by Teo Otto, and with Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau and Helga Pilarczyk in the 
leading parts—a connoisseur’s choice. 

The English plays presented at this year’s 
Berliner Festwochen were, by comparison, 
unremarkable. Mary Rose, for instance, 
though new for Berlin, could hardly be 
called a sensation, in spite of its magnificent 
presentation at the Theater am Kurfiirsten- 
damm. Nor were the plays chosen by Lucie 
Mannheim and Marius Goring at all strik- 
ing, though the fact that these two captivat- 
ing players produced a programme of their 
own in the Berliner Theater (run by Hela 
Gerber) was in itself remarkable. They 
presented three one-act plays: Cocteau’s 
Geliebte Stimme (Beloved Voice), Noél 
Coward's Die Paprikas (Tonight at 8) and 
Begeenung (Brief Encounter), the last two 
in Lucie Mannheim’s translation. The even- 
ing had its moments, though we have seen 


(Continued overleaf) 


Top picture: Marius Goring 
and Lucie Mannheim in “Die 
Paprikas’ by Noél Coward, 
translated and directed by 
Lucie Mannheim. Above 
Walter Franck and Rudolf 
Fernau in ‘ Hughie” by 
Eugene O'Neill and /eft; a 
moment from ‘Das Loch” 
(* The Hole”) by N. F. 
Simpson, which formed a 
double bill with ** Hughie.” 


(Pictures by Harry Croner) 





Berliner Festwochen 
1960 (Part II) 


Continued 


both stars in more important parts. How- 
ever, to encounter Marius Goring as a Ger- 
man actor speaking an excellent and fluent 
German, was an experience in itself. As 


for Lucie Mannheim, who is regarded as 


one of Germany's greatest actresses, the 
German Press regretted she had not set her- 
self a more ambitious task. (1 understand 
that Boles!aw Barlog is at present negotiat- 
ing with her with that aim in view.) 

One of the few English plays of some 
literary merit was Das Loch (The Hole) by 
N. F. Simpson, produced by Barlog at the 
Schlosspark-Theater with young Walter 
Henn directing and décor by H. W. Lenne- 
weit. It was the only stormy first night of 
the Festival. with the majority of the 
audience protesting in spite of the brilliant 
production. The joke of the play did not 
come off because, in general, German 
audiences lack the capacity for the absurd 
and, more important stili, the significance of 
Simpson’s peculiar brand of dialogue was 
lost in the translation. There were, indeed, 
holes in this “* Hole”, and the German first 
nighters can hardly be blamed for their 
negative reaction. They would have reacted 
even more violently had the piece been 
coupled, as in London, with A Resounding 
Tinkle! Instead Das Loch was preceded by 
Hughie by O'Neill, a posthumously dis- 
covered one-act play with two characters: 
a night porter in a hotel, a silent part except 





Leit Inge Hetbrecht, Erich Thormann and Alfred 

Cogho in * Furcht und Elend des Dritten Reiches *’ by 

Bertolt Brecht and below, Friedrich Siemers and 

Hermine Korner in “ Die Perser’’ by Aeschylus, 
adapted by Mattias Braun. 


(Pictures by Harry Croner) 


for occasional words spoken through a loud- 
speaker, and a late hotel guest, Eerie, who 
finds to his regret that the former night 
porter, Hughie, his good friend, had died 
and been replaced. In the ensuing mono- 
duologue Eerie reveals himself as an utterly 
lonely man. Walter Franck, one of Berlin’s 
great character actors, played this part with 
a diversity of nuances, assisted by Rudolf 
Fernau’s eloquent silence as the porter. The 
subtle direction was by Walter Henn. The 
designer was H. W. Lenneweit. 

The only English-spoken production was 
J. M. Synge’s The Playboy of the Western 
World, given by the Dublin Festival Com- 
pany, with Siobhan McKenna and Donal 
Donnelly, at the Hebbel-Theater—a _ produc- 
tion which has been shown in London since 
and reviewed in THEATRE WorRLD. The pro- 
duction had a rapturous reception, though 
the play itself was reviewed with reserva- 
tions by some critics. 

A British play which failed to impress 
London audiences, had a favourable recep- 
tion at the theatre Die Tribiine. This was 
Der Verborgene Strom (The Hidden River) 
by Ruth and Augustus Goetz, based on the 
novel by Margaret Storm-Jameson. Headed 
by Frank Lothar, Die Tribiine is one of the 
liveliest theatres in Berlin; a theatre with 
a purpose and, as its name suggests. some 
times used as a platform for plays and dis- 
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A tense moment during Lonsdale Walsh’s “cross-examination” of Mrs Meadows. L-R: 

Lonsdale Walsh (Nigel Patrick), Josephine Barnwell (Maxine Audley), Russell Waters (Herbert 

Adams), Douglas Broadwater (John Stratton), Mrs Meadows (Mary Hignett), Harold Allwinter 

(Philip Guard), Miles Hampton (Peter Stephens), Angela Walsh (Linda Gardner) and, right 
foreground, Sir George Halliday (Charles Heslop). 


Pictures by 
Houston-Rogers 


“Settled Out of Court’ 


HIS comedy-thriller by William Saroyan and Henry Cecil 

(based on Mr. Cecil’s novel of the same name), tells of 
Lonsdale Walsh, who escapes from life imprisonment, having 
assembled the prosecution witnesses, and stages a “ re-trial ” 
of his case at the house of the judge who condemned him. 
It is his intention to bring home to the judge that several 
of the witmesses gave false evidence at the trial, including 
the murdered man’s widow. An excellent company has heen 
assembled at the Strand Theatre, where the play openec on 
19th October. Presented by Henry Sherek, by arrangement 
with the Send Manor Trust, the play is directed by Nigel 

Patrick, with setting by Anthony Holland. 
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With the arrival of Mr. I 
(Eric Pohlmann) an_inter- 
national crook, it is apparent 
that something sinister 1s 
afoot. The artist proves to 
be a member of the gang, 
and Angela Walsh (Linda 


Gardner) is the daughter of 

a man recently condemned 

for murder by Sir George. 

She receives from Mr. I the 

list of people “ invited” to 
the judge’s house. 


A motley group of people 
has been brought to the 
house by false pretences 
and later the condemned 
man himself arrives having 
escaped from prison, and 
persuades the judge to “ re- 
try” the case. Walsh be- 
gins his cross examination 
of the witnesses. 


The opening scene. Sir 
George Halliday casts 
a critical eye over his 
portrait while the artist. 
Charles Brandy (Llewel- 
lyn Rees) looks on. The 
judge has agreed to let 
this painter, who is un- 
known to him, come to 
his house for the sit- 
tings, and is seen sitting 
in his robes posing for 
his portrait when the 
curtain rises. 





Lonsdale Walsh had 
been found = guilty 
of causing the death 
of his business 
associate by causing 
him to te run down 
by a car. He is 
seen here _— cross- 
examining the two 
men who _ alleged 
they uncovered dam- 
ning evidence against 
him while sitting to- 
gether on a_ park 
bench. 


The murdered man’s 
wife. Mrs Barnwell, is 
almost too clever for 
Walsh, but he succeeds 
in convincing the judge 
that she had bribed the 
witnesses to give false 
evidence. Sir George is 
finally persuaded that 
Walsh was innocent of 
the crime, and that a 
grave miscarriage of jus- 
tice had taken place 


The final scene of the 
play. It would be unfair 
to reveal the last minute 
twist in the story, but 
Walsh leaves to enjoy his 
imminent freedom know- 
ing that Josephine Barn- 
well remains his mortal 
enemy. 





Right: Klaus Kammer, Lothar 

Blumhagen and Walter Franck 

in * Raskolnikoff * by Leopold 

Ahisen adapted from ‘* Crime 

and Punishment’ by Dos- 
toievski. 


(Picture by Ilse Buhs) 
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cussions. Der Verborgene Strom discusses 


the problem of personal guilt and respon- 
sibility in times of war in a story of former 
French resistance fighters and collaborators. 
The reason why Frank Lothar chose this 


subject is very apparent. Falk Harnack 
directed this ten-character play with artistic 
skill and the passion of a confessor. Among 
the actors Michael Degen was outstanding. 
Décor was by Werner Schachteli. 

Another Tribiine production with a pur- 
pose was Bertold Brecht’s Furcht und Elend 
des Dritten Reiches (Fear and Misery of the 
Third Reich), directed by Frank Lothar 
himself, with décor by Alfred Franke. In a 
very imaginative production (with the use 
of films from Nazi newsreels), Frank Lothar 
began the play with the recorded voice of 
Goebbels, “Do you want Total War? ” and 
the cries of the Nazi masses “ Yes!” In 
the following seven scenes Brecht unmasks 
the terror, cowardice and faint-heartedness 
of the Germans during the Nazi period. 
Brecht had written some of these scenes as 
far back as 1937 in Paris, and other scenes 
in 1938. Besides being exciting theatre, these 
scenes even today provide excellent object 
lessons for the younger generation of Ger- 
mans, who certainly seemed stirred and dis- 
turbed by this particular production. 

Another piece of “dedicated” theatre was 
presented by Boleslaw Barlog at the 
Schiller-Theater: Die Perser (The Persians), 
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Left: Peter Mosbacher, O. E. Hasse and 
Gundolf Willer in ** Majestiten*’ by Jean 
Anouilh, 


(Pictures by Harry Croner) 


a re-creation of the Aeschylus tragedy by 
the young German author Mattias Braun, 
whose adaptation of The Trojans we saw 
two years ago at the same theatre. Die 
Perser is, as was The Trojans, a strikingly 
modern version of the Greek original, with 
uncannily apt allusions in almost every line 
to the Nazi rule and the Berlin situation in 
particular. Purists would probably call this 
treatment of a venerated piece of world 
literature sacrilegious; but the effect on Ber- 
lin audiences was profound. The play was 
directed by Hans Lietzau, with scenery and 
costumes by H. W. Lenneweit. 

Incidentally, the heroine (Atossa) was 
played by Hermine K6rner, Germany’s lead- 
ing tragedienne, now in her 79th year, and 
as admirable as ever! (vide picture). 

All were agreed that Fritz Kortner’s 
adaptation and direction of Moliére’s Don 
Juan, also at the Schiller-Theater, was one 
of the theatrical events of the season. 
Kortner, undoubtedly the most controversial 
personality of all the “ metteurs en scénes ” 
in West Germany, has rediscovered and re- 
written this Moliére play, which was known 
to German audiences only from Mozart's 
opera. He has brought a new significance 
to the optimistic, bold, irresponsible, god- 
less, elegant seducer, and the pessimistic, 
highly moral, devout, intelligent and no less 
elegant man-servant Sganarelle, who, to his 
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Curt Bois and Martin Held in “Don Juan,” by 
Moliére, adapted and directed by Fritz Kortner with 
scenery and costumes by Fabius von Guge. 


(Picture by Ilse Buhs) 


dismay, never gets paid. For the brilliant 
execution of this part Curt Bois, who re- 
turned from his American exile a few years 
ago, received the 1960 German Actor's 
Oscar: the Critics’ Award. Don Juan was 


played by the famous Martin Held, eloquent 
and persuasive as ever, 


But it should also 
be recorded that even the smallest part 
breathed Kortner’s glittering originality. 
As for sheer acting, my own award would 
go to the two leading actors of Raskolnikoff 
by Leopold Ahlsen, at Barlog’s Schlosspark- 
Theater. For this dramatised version of 
Dostoievski’s novel, Ahlsen wrote an ex- 
citingly clever scenario, telescoping Dos- 
toievski’s philosophy of good and evil from 
his various novels. But it was Klaus Kam- 
mer’s acting as Raskolnikoff and Walter 
Franck as Porphyri which made the produc- 
tion one of the sensations of the Festival. 
Kammer gave this self-tormenting psycho- 
path a breathtaking intensity. Here is a 
young German actor of the highest inter- 
national stamp. . Walter Franck, the prose- 
cutor, torn between fatherly feelings and 
those of executioner, was equally fascinat- 
ing. To watch these actors together on the 
stage was, for the connoisseur of good act- 
ing, the climax of the Festival, though great 
credit must also go to the director, Willi 
Schmidt, who also designed the scenery. 
Another Willi Schmidt production was to 
be seen at Professor Dr. Kurt Raeck’s 
Renaissance-Theater; Jean Anouilh’s new 
comedy Majestdten—an Anouilh play with- 


out women. Napoleon I and Louis XVIII 
are both drawn with detached cynicism. 
Napoleon emerges as braggart and fool; 
Louis as a tired old man who does not want 
to impress anybody, desiring only to be left 
in peace. Both parts were superbly played 
by the same actor, O. E. Hasse (who, when 
he does not play comical kings, is on tour 
throughout German-speaking countries in 
Alexander Franke’s production of Dear 
Liar, playing G.B.S. opposite Elisabeth 
Bergner). The rdle of Fouché in Majesta- 
ten, Chief of Police during both régimes, a 
satirical sketch of a character with no prin- 
ciples, was amusingly played by Peter Mos- 
bacher. * 


A British Baron (Contd) 

After gaining a certain amount of miscel- 
laneous professional experience, he wrote 
to all sorts of likely managements in search 
of work. As a result, he received a polite 
note from the Royal Opera House, inviting 
him to an audition. He went, and was en- 
gaged by Karl Rankl as a chorister. He 
sang—with seventy others—in the choruses 
of innumerable opera during a period of 
two years. 

Then he informed Rankl that he was re- 
signing! Amused by such a threat from 
a mere chorus singer, Rankl persuaded him 
to stay, by casting him as the King in 
Aida and later on he understudied Vaarlam 
in Boris Godunov and Sparafucile in Rigo- 
letto. The principals fell ill, and he sang 
the parts and gained prestige in the eyes of 
the management and the public. Principal 
basses were uneasy when Michael Langdon 
was appointed to “cover” them, as he so 
frequently sang in their places—for one 
reason or another. 

The turning-point of Michael Langdon’s 
career came during that magnificent produc- 
tion of Don Carlos at Covent Garden, with 
Gré Brouwenstijn, Boris Christoff, Jon 
Vickers and Tito Gobbi in the cast. Un- 
fortunately, the occasion was also clouded 
by tragedy. Guilio Neri, the celebrated 
Italian bass, engaged to sing the Grand In- 
quisitor in Don Carlos, died unexpectedly 
of heart failure. Michael Langdon was 
called in to fill the gap and from then on- 
wards moved up to a higher plane in the 
operatic firmament. 

His most successful rdles have been Kecal 
in The Bartered Bride, Ramfis in Aida, 
Sarastro in The Magic Flute, Raimondo in 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Dr. Bartolo in The 

(Continued overleaf) 
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Marriage of Figaro, the Landgrave in Tann- 
hduser—and now Baron Ochs von Lerchenau 
in Der Rosenkavalier. 

During his twelve years at Covent Garden, 
Michael Langdon has experienced many 
wonderful moments, watching performances 
on stage of some of the most famous singers 
in the world. One remains supreme. He 
was no more than a torch-bearer in the last 
act of Gdétterdimmerung, when Kirsten 
Flagstad was singing Briinnhilde for the last 
time at Covent Garden. It was the first time 
he had ever stood at close quarters to so 
magnificent a voice. “I was moved prac- 
tically to tears,” he said, “as she produced 
such a mighty volume of glorious sound, 
without appearing to draw breath. She also 
touched me at rehearsal, when she used to 
sit and knit at the side of the stage, waiting 
for her cue. I had never seen a goddess in 
so domestic a situation!” 

Erich Kleiber, who conducted Wozzeck at 
Covent Garden in 1952, gave Michael Lang- 
don enormous encouragement when he sang 
the drunken First Journeyman in the inn 
scene. He advised him to study Baron Ochs, 
as he was sure to sing the part one day. 
Eight years have passed and Kleiber’s 
prophecy has come true, though he is un- 
happily no longer with us to hear the singer 
he championed. 

It is obvious that Continental opera 
houses will be inviting this new Baron 
Ochs to sing as their guest, both in the 
Strauss’ opera and in other works. Ideally, 
Michael Langdon would like to remain 
based on Covent Garden, with enough free 
tume to accept guest-appearances abroad. 
Hagen in Gotterddmmerung is a role he 
longs to sing, and considering his earlier 
success as Fafner in Siegfried and Rhein- 
gold, it is unlikely that his ambition will 
remained unfulfilled much longer. ~ 
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Whispers from the Wings ‘( onid) 

them the transformation scene is an actu- 
ality, taking place in Fairyland, which is a 
real country in their estimation. On the 
other hand, the grown-up is fascinated by 
the gorgeousness of it all and by the in- 
genious staging which creates the illusion of 
a miracle. 

“Male principal boys are becoming in- 
creasingly popular,” observed Mr. Mac- 
donnell. “ We all adored the dashing lead- 
ing ladies of yesterday, but in this age of 
Pop Singers, pantomime audiences are just 
as ready to accept such artists as Gary 
Miller and Ronnie Hilton as the hero of the 
Christmas fairy-tale. They bring more 
vocal variation to the show. In the old 
days, when the principal boy and girl were 
both played by actresses, the duets were 
invariably for two sopranos and some people 
found it rather montonous. A lusty, con- 
trasting male voice makes all the 
difference.” 

Mr. Macdonnell still prefers the male 
pantomime Dame. Only when a Nellie 
Wallace treads the boards does the female 
Dame equal the best of the males. But 
not every generation is lucky enough to 
have a Nellie Wallace. Such a comedienne 
does not exist today, so the males are in 
the ascendant. ‘“ Comedians have so many 
more opportunities to be funnier than ever 
in skirts.” added Mr. Macdonnell. 


The old pantomime subjects—Cinderella, 
Dick Whittington, Babes in the Wood, The 
Sleeping Beauty, Mother Goose and the 
like—are still the most popular with the 
public, but there is no question of the mix- 
ture-as-before being served up with exactly 
the same ingredients, year after year. The 
children rather like to see a witch travelling 
by jet plane instead of astride her broom, 
as long as she still plays her proper part in 
the story—as laid down in the book on the 
nursery shelf. 


The cost of mounting a pantomime is 
astronomical these days—eclipsing the for- 
tunes which used to be spent of those 
magnificent pantomimes at Drury Lane and 
the Lyceum in the good old days before the 
war. At the Palladium, the bills for cos- 
tumes and scenery alone, are in excess of 
£50,000. The chorus girls each cost about 
£300 to dress and this year there will be 
60 of them in Turn Again, Whittington. 
Mr. Macdonnell, who has worked it all out 
to the last penny, maintains that the Palla- 
dium box-office must take £2,000 a day to 
cover expenses. a 








Berliner Festtage 


THE 1960 EAST BERLIN 
FESTIVAL REVIEWED BY 


Ossia Trilling 


Kiithe Reichel as Hanna Tainz and 
Fritz Links as Old Tainz in Erwin 
Strittmatter’s ** The Dutch Bride,” 
directed by Benno Besson with 
décor by Kari von Appen. 


HE main difference between the two rival 

festivals in the Western and Eastern 
sectors of divided Berlin to be found 
in their social and political orientation. A 
look at the audience in each sector quickly 
reveals the fact that it is still largely middle- 
class in the West but is already much wider in 
the East. The East German theatre’s appeal 
extends beyond the audiences themselves. 
This year, the fourth, had far more amateur 
participation than ever before and included 
an amateur ballet company from the Buna 
Works and two amateur drama groups (from 
Kyritz and Oelsnitz) in two native plays 
about present-day cast German workers, 
besides countless performances, concerts and 
recitals, by both amateur and professional 
artists, in “Houses of Culture” and Workers’ 
Clubs in the suburbs and industrial areas 
of the city, such as, for example, that given 
by the State Opera of Haydn's /] Mondo 
della Luna in the Wartenberg collective farm 
in Weissensee. 

There is a danger in encouraging amateur 
performers to exhibit their shows alongside 
and in direct comparison with professionals, 
but as long as the authorities are aware of 
the fact that the amateur can only comple- 
ment but not compete with the professional, 
and should realise his own limitations with- 
out ever wishing to imitate, this new cultural 
phase should only increase the general 
public’s love for the arts and understanding 
of them. The chief danger at present lies in 
the reluctance of official criticism to make the 
necessary distinction. 

Twelve foreign countries and seven pro- 
vincial cities were represented at the 1960 
festival. England sent Theatre Workshop 
and Natalie Karp. who played Beethoven 
and Brahms with the Berlin Symphony 
Orchestra under Professor Kurt Sanderling. 
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For their second visit to Berlin, Theatre 
Workshop took Stephen Lewis's Sparrers 
Can't Sing, a slice of working-class life that 
found considerable appeal with audiences at 
the Maxim Gorki Theatre, which had to 
turn hundreds away at the doors. The 
popular nature of the play as a social docu- 
ment of contemporary Britain was as much 
admired as Joan Littlewood’s style, with 
which Berlin is quite familiar, since her pro- 
duction of Operation Olivebranch is still in 
the Maxim Gorki’s repertoire after nearly 
three years. The only fault that official 
criticism found with this play was that it 
depicted a society living in an atmosphere 
of frustration without any indication of how 
it was to find its way out. Most of the 
other foreign countries sent musicians or 
individual artists and only Czechoslovakia 
sent a full theatrical troupe, for the second 
time in three years. This time it was the 
Rokoko Theatre from Prague, a satirical 
cabaret theatre that found itself quite at 
home under the same roof as the Distel, the 
East Berlin political and literary cabaret, 
whose new programme There's that Bell 
Again lacked the mordant wit of earlier 
programmes. Sweden sent the Royal Ballet 
on a tour of the German Democratic 
Republic with more or less the same ballets 
that these dancers have taken to France and 
Britain in recent months. They had an 
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Felicitas Ritsch as Spelunken-Jenny and Wolf Kaiser as Mackie Messer in Erich Engel’s new 
—— ae = * Die Dreigroschenoper ” (Picture by Percy Paukschta) 


Above right: Urusula Burg as Ellen 


Carisen, Wolfgang Heinz as Prof. Mamlock and Heinz Voss as Simon 


in ** Professor Mamlock ” by Friedrich Wolf. 
(Picture by Dietland Krénig) 


outstanding success with their special blend 
of the classical and ultra-modern. Probably 
the most popular foreigner was the visitor 
from the United States who not only re- 
ceived an honorary doctorate at the East 


Berlin University but also entertained the 


crowds that collected in the city’s main 
square on the IIth anniversary of the 
foundation of the state with his incomp>r- 
able singing, that included songs in Russian 
and Yiddish. He was, of course, Paul 
Robeson. China sent a variety ensemble 
(from Chungking) of jugglers and tumblers. 
Leipzig sent Rehfisch’s latest play, Bommer- 
ang, which will be discussed in my report 
from Leipzig next month; Dresden Kaiser’s 
early drama Nebeneinander; Radebeul the 
the American ballad-opera The Sandhogs 
by Earle Robinson; Weimar  Schiller’s 
Demetrius fragment; and Rostock The 
Schoolfriend, a modern anti-Nazi play by 
the West German dramatist Johannes Mario 
Simmel, which had been seen in West Berlin 
two years before. 

East Berlin theatres offered over 70 differ- 
ent plays and operas. There were several 
new plays by East German authors although 
there was only one world premiére, Erwin 
Strittmatter’s The Dutch Bride, staged by 
the Deutsches Theater. The only other East 
German premiére, a new operette on a pre- 
sent-day theme, at the Metropol, called 
Messeschlager Gisela, clashed with Profes- 
sor Walter Felsenstein’s new production of 


La Traviata, so 1 am regretfully unable to 
report about it. The Berliner Ensemble 
disappointed in having nothing new to offer. 
Their recent foreign tours in France and 
Western Germany (where officially inspired 
attempts to have them banned failed) had 
caused yet another postponement, that of 
Frau Flintz, by Helmut Baierl, a drama 
about a female Schweik of the German 
Democratic Republic, with a leading réle 
for Helene Weigel. The performance of 
The Playboy of the Western World was 
attended by the cast of the Dublin actors 
who had been performing the same play 
in the Western sector the night before. This 
was followed by a reception in which Irish 
and East German players “argued the 
toss’ into the early hours, 

The only new production at the Theater 
am Schiffbauerdamm was Erich Engel’s re- 
vival of Die Dreigroschenoper more than 
three decades after the first performance at 
the same theatre. Not only was the décor 
(by Karl von Appen) new. The treatment 
of Mr. Peachum and Macheath (Wolf 
Kaiser) had also changed. Mackie was no 
longer the debonair lover but a smooth 
crook and if ever anyone suggests that 
Brecht has become “ respectable” after all 
these years, let him go and see Engel’s pro- 
duction and he will quickly change his mind. 
Several of the scenic effects, such as the use 
of large revolving catherine-wheels to sug- 
gest a modern fairground atmosphere, were 
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Kurt Conradi as the Partisan, Gerhard Friedrich as 
Nikos and Irma Minch as Maria in “ God's Island" 
by Manfred Richter. 


(Picture by Hochneder) 


borrowed from 
production. 

As the Deutsches is undergoing an interior 
overhaul the performance of The Dutch 
Bride was given at the Berliner Ensemble’s 
theatre. Since it was directed by Beno 
Besson, a director who has worked there 
for many years, and designed by the En- 


Giorgio Strehler’s Milan 


semble’s resident designer, von Appen, and 
since its author was himself a pupil of 
Brecht (and had had his first play, Katz- 


graben, staged there by his master), one 
might be forgiven for imagining oneself 
at an Ensemble production. Only the actors 
were different. Strittmatter’s drama is about 


Berliner 
Festtage 


(Contd.) 


A scene from Robert 
Kurka’s opera ** The 
Brave Soldier Sch- 
weik,’’ with libretto 
by Lewis Allan. The 
picture shows the 
multiple set in which 
the stage is divided 
horizontally in two. 


(Picture by 
Simon) 


Jurgen 


sabotage in a collective farm shortly after 
the war: but it is much more than that, for 
it is a modern poetic tragedy (with perhaps 
the suggestion of a happy ending after cur- 
tain-fall), written in the laconic manner of 
a Brechtian verse-play, in iambic penta- 
meters interspersed with traditional folk- 
songs. Kathe Reichel plays the name-part 
of a German peasant girl with little ambition 
or imagination who is “ betrayed” by her 
Nazi soldier-lover before the war is over 
and humiliated by the Nazi villagers and 
their social “ betters” who pack her off to 
a concentration camp when she is accused 
of an affair with an escaped Dutch slave- 
labourer. Torture and imprisonment lose 
her her child but she learns wisdom in the 
process, though none too much, for present- 
ly she allows herself to be “betrayed” a 
second time by the same scoundrel, who 
talks his way into her confidence. The clash 
of social forces forms a background to her 
personal tragedy and Miss Reichel grows 
perceptibly stronger as the play unfolds, 
acquiring moral stature and a native com- 
monsense which suggests that she will not 
make the same mistakes a third time. 
Probably the most moving and memorable 
of all the plays to be seen in East Berlin 
at this time is the late Friedrich Wolf's Pro- 
fessor Mamlock, an anti-Nazi drama with a 
powerful exposition of the Nazi mind and 
the reasons why it succeeded in bamboozling 
so many upright persons. Mamlock, the 
Jewish surgeon, continues to believe in the 
Nazis’ false promises until it is too late and 
he is forced to put a bullet in his heart. The 
play was magnificently performed, under 
(Continued overleaf) 
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Wolf-Dieter Panse’s able direction, at the 
Kammerspiele, with Wolfgang Heinz in 
the title-réle. A visit to the Volksbiihne to 


see Hauptmann’s Fuhrmann Henschel only 
confirmed my belief that this theatre has a 


death-dealing effect on its public. Its archi- 
tect should be made to sit at the rear of the 
circle as a penance, without his opera-glasses 
or a hearing-aid. He would never make the 
mistake again of forgetting that the drama 
is a social and intimate experience shared 
between actors and audience. The need to 
shout and overplay imposed by the per- 
posterously unwieldy size of this theatre 
makes it impossible to assess the players’ 
true qualities. Albert Garbe was impressive 
as the late nineteenth century coachman who 
is a victim at once of class and sexual pre- 
judice and whose grasping second wife hangs 
herself when she, too, cannot cope with the 
unjust demands of a perverted middle-class 
morality, in Erich Alexander Winds’s realis- 
tic production, for which Heinz Pfeiffen- 
berger had designed the kind of naturalistic 
setting for which the Volksbiihne is justly 
famous. Here the highly respected In- 
tendant, the seventy-year-old Fritz Wisten, 
offered, besides three Shakespeare plays, a 
Nestroy, a Thoma, a Sternheim, and a new 
Hungarian play about the 1956 revolution 
by Lajos Mesterhazi called People of Buda- 
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Clara Ebers as the Marschallin and Ludmila Dvorakova 
as Octavian in Erich-Alexander Wind's production of 
Strauss’s ** Der Rosenkavalier.”’ 


(Picture by Marion Schéne) 


pest. The choice at the Kammerspiele was 
even more interesting: The Little Foxes, 
Pygmalion, Candida, a Lessing, a Gorki, 
and two modern East German plays, Harald 
Hauser’s drama on the evil (political) effects 
at atomic radiation (White Blood) and the 
Berlin premiére of Manfred Richter’s one- 
acter about the Greek Resistance (God's 
Island), which Mr. Panse directed with three 
youngsters as a “studio production” in a 
programme devoted to Greek poetry from 
Aeschylus to Axioti, and put on as a protest 
against the continued imprisonment without 
trial of the Greek resistance fighter, Manolis 
Glezos, by the Karamanlis régime. At the 
Maxim Gorki, two Gorkis, a Schiller, two 
modern East German plays, and Stehlik’s 
comedy from 1957 (Bauernliebe) were joined 
this year by Feuchtwanger’s adaptation of 
the Indian verse-drama of a courtesan and 
her sufferings at the hands of an unjust 
judge, entitled Vasantasena and attributed 
(in its original name of The Little Clay 
Cart) to King Sudraka. This gave the dir- 
ector, Horst Schénemann, a chance to 
demonstrate his theatrical imagination and 
the designer. Dieter Borges, to fill his stage 
with a series of lovely settings and costumes. 
Another noticeable difference between the 
two festivals is in the absence of any child- 
ren’s theatre in the west. The Theater der 
Freundschaft in the East had an endless 
succession of plays for young spectators of 
all ages with a variety of titles each more 
arresting than the other. If only I had had 
the time to visit them all 

Of the twelve operas at the State Opera 
and the eight at the Komische time only 
permitted my seeing a very few. The new 
production at the former was Don Carlos 
which my visit to Leipzig prevented my 
seeing. It was highly praised by the local 
critics, though some thought the treatment 
old-fashioned. If Erich-Alexander Wind's 
production of Der Rosenkavalier, with 
Hainer Hill’s magnificent sets in plum and 
olive are anything to go by, there is a dis- 
tinct advantage in orthodoxy on occasion. 
Franz Konwitschny’s control of the orchestra 
was masterly and Clara Ebers as the Mars- 
challin and Ludmila Dvorakova (from 
Prague) as Octavian sang as well as any I 
have heard in these réles, Vienna to London, 
though I have never before seen them rol- 
ling about in bed together in the first act! 
The highlight of the festival for me was the 
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Right: Hanns Nocker as Almaviva, 

Gertrud Fredmann as Rosina and 

Rudolf Asmus as Dr. Bartolo in 

Paisiello’s comic opera ** The 

Barber of Seville,"’ with libretto by 

Guiseppe Petrosellini based on the 
play by Beaumarchais. 


(Picture by Jiirgen Simon) 


new Traviata. Two newcomers since last 
year were Felsenstein’s production of 
Barbiere di Siviglia and 
Joachim Herz’s production of Robert 
Kurka’s The Good Soldier Schweik. Rudolf 
Heinrich had done the décor for all three. 
Paisiello’s was first staged (in St. Petersburg) 
four years before Mozart’s The Marriage 
of Figaro in Vienna. Both are closely 
linked musically and in social purpose. 
Felsenstein’s Barber, with its four evocative 
sets, stresses the human qualities of the 
Beaumarchais characters. The Count, who 
only reveals his noble origins to Rosina at 
the end, makes his strongest appeal to her 
and the spectator as a bourgeois lover. Dr. 
Bartolo (Rudolf Asmus) becomes a foolish, 
old well-to-do bourgeois whose love of 
worldly goods is only one aspect of human 
frailty as his fond belief that he can win 
his ward’s heart is another. Hanns Nocker, 
as the Count, brings off another dual his- 
trionic and vocal triumph. But it is the 
ingenuity of the dramatic element that never 
fails to surprise, as in the storm-scene in 
which hats and cloaks fly helter-skelter over 
the stage or in the antics of the eccentric 
servants which give the term “musical 
comedy ” its much-needed respectability. 
Schweik, by the late American composer 
of Czech origin, is set on two levels and the 
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Heinrich of “Ea 

Traviata * directed 

Walter Felsen- 

The picture 

shows Hermin Esser 

as Alfred Germont 

and Irmgard Arnold 
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action is also carried intimately down to a 
runway in front of the orchestra on two 
occasions. Mr. Herz’s production, with 
mimed sequences directed by Jean Soubey- 
ran (from Paris), exploits every facet of 
Schweik’s tragi-comic nature and gives the 
story a pacifist moral, when the assembled 
cast chant Kurka’s chorale straight at the 
audience. The orchestration (wind, brass 
and percussion) inevitably gives the comic 
opera a military tone but the Bohemian 
tunes provide a touchingly unmistakable 
colouring of the kind that Hasek would have 
loved. Werner Enders as Schweik knows just 
how to make the audience laugh in the right 
places but the final curtain and its anti-war 
appeal are no laughing-matter: and _ that 
Hasek would have approved too. 

La Traviata shows the Komische’s new 
musical director, Kurt Masur, to be a 
Verdian to his fingertips. Every detail of 
the score is faithfully obeyed, as is only to 
be expected in a Felsenstein production. The 
Professor has scrapped earlier bowdlerised 
German versions and made his own freshly 
translated text. Loyalty to author and com- 
poser are the production’s watchwords. The 
drama per musica is staged in the half-light 
of the demi-monde, with electricians on the 
qui vive, aS always an integral element of 
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BOLT 


Man for all Seasons 
1/6 


WILLIAM 
INGE 


Four Plays 
21/- 
COME BACK LITTLE SHEBA 
BUS STOP PICNIC 
THE DARK AT THE TOP OF THE 
STAIRS 


AUGUST 
STRINDBERG 


Four Short Pl ys 
7/6 
MISS JULIE 
THE CHOST SONATA 
CREDITORS THE STRONGER 


NOEL 
COWARD 


Waiting in the Wings 
12/6 


CHETHAM- 
STRODE 


Three Plays 
30/- 


JOHN 


MORTIMER 


The Wrong Side of the 


Park 
12/6 


HEINEMANN 


The Theatrical 
Picture Book of 
the Year! 


THEATRE WORLD 
ANNUAL No Il 


Edited by 
FRANCES STEPHENS 


The most comprehensive 
pictorial review of 
all the important 
productions during 
the last year. With over 
300 photographs. 

27s. 6d. 
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The 
TURBULENT 
THIRTIES 


J. C. TREWIN 
RAYMOND MANDER & 
JOE MITCHENSON 


A further exciting decade of 
the theatre, by the authors of 
The Gay Twenties. Mlustrated 
with 135 photographs from 
the famous Mander and 
Mitchenson Theatre Collect- 
ion and with a foreword by 
Emlyn Williams. 


35s. 
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Theatre Bookshelf 


HE following books recently received 
are recommended: 

Theatre World Annual No. 11 (Barrie and 
Rockliff, 27/6 net). An illustration from The 
Caretaker is the jacket picture of this year’s 
edition which covers an interesting twelve 
months (from June 1959-May 1960) in the 
London theatre and features fully some fifty 
West End productions as well as new operas 
and ballets. All the usual features, including 
Review of the Year, Play Casts, Play Runs 
and a full index add to the value of this now 
well-established Annual. 


The Stage Year Book, 1960 (published by 
the Proprietors of The Stage Newspaper, 
13/6 net), Of immense value to the profes- 
sion as always, the latest Stage Year Book, 
covering 1959, contains in addition to the 
usual useful information relating to profes- 
sional organisations, play productions, 
agents, etc., a new feature which is a com- 
pact Theatre Directory of London and Su- 
burban Theatres and Provincial Theatres. A 
picture section covering the outstanding pro- 
ductions of the year is included and articles 
reviewing the entertainment field from many 
experts, among them Henry Sherek and 
Loudon Sainthill. 


The Turbulent Thirties. A Decade of the 
Theatre, by J. C. Trewin, Raymond Mander 
and Joe Mitchenson (Macdonald, 35/- net). 
The authors of The Gay Twenties present 
another nostalgic book from the pen of J. C. 
Trewin, lavishly illustrated from the archives 
of Messrs. Mander and Mitchenson. 


The Glass Ladder by June (Heinemann, 
25/- net). The autobiography of the famous 
star of musical comedy who married into the 
peerage. June gives a wonderful picture of 
the theatre of her time and writes frankly of 
her first, unhappy. marriage to Lord Inver- 
clyde. 


Giselle and I by Alicia Markova (Barrie 
and Rockliff, 25/- net). The famous prima 
ballerina tells of her life as a dancer as it 
has related to the ballet Giselle, which she 
has danced in all parts of the world. With 
many illustrations. 


Costumes by Nathan, by Archie Nathan 
(Newnes, 30/- net). The story of the House 
of Nathan, the famous costumiers who have 
served the theatre for nearly two hundred 
years. Mr. Nathan tells his story well and 
reveals how his firm has been associated 
with all the great actors of modern times as 
well as with Royalty and everybody who 


The book 


counts on screen or television. 
is lavishly illustrated. 

Plays recently received include the follow- 
ing: 


Strindberg: Miss Julie and Other Plays. 
into English by Max Faber (Heinemann 
Four Plays by William Inge (Heinemann, 21/-); Three 
Plays by Warren Chetham-Strode (Heinemann, 30/- 
net); Lanch Hoar and Other Plays by John Mortimer 
(Methuen, 5/- net); Waiting in the Wings by Noéi 
Coward (Heinemann, 12/6 net); Antigone by Jean 
Anouilh, translated by Lewis Galanti¢re (Methuen, 
3/6 net): Collected Plays by Denis Johnston (Jonathan 
Cape, Vol. 1, 16/- net, Vol. 2, 18/- net); Twenty 
Miniature Dramas, Neo-Grecian Series by Harry Brandt 
(Vantage Press, New York); Peer and Pageant. Three 
plays by Quentin Waight. with television adaptation by 
Joseph E. Longstreth (Centaur Press, 28/- net); Five 
Heroic Plays edited by Bonamy Dobrée (Oxford 
University Press, 8/6 net); Bertolt Brecht Plays, Vol. 1 
containing The Cascasian Chalk Circle, The Three- 
penny Opera, The Trial of Lucollus and The Life of 
Galileo (Methuen. 25/- net) and Six Granada Plays 
(Faber and Faber, 15/- net) These latter are plays 
especially written for the Granada “‘New Playwrights"’ 
series and the works included are by John O'Toole 
Peter Nichols, Graeme Kent, Clive Exton, William 
Blast and Alexander Baron 


Adapted 
9/6 net) 


Berliner Festtage (Contd) 

the conception. The candle-lit first act is 
set on a polished black ballroom floor, with 
rich ormolu carvings and chandeliers dis- 
appearing into the black depths upstage, 
while the brilliant costumes recall the garish 
world of Toulouse Lautrec. The balletic 
quality of act three is similarly heightened 
by gas-lighting, as it seems, with whites and 
blacks predominating except for Violetta’s 
crimson dress crying out like a bloodstain 
in the crowd. It is a choreographic delight. 
Acts two and four use transparent scenery. 
Alfred’s hunting-lodge shows the snowladen 
country outside while in the latter scene 
Felsenstein’s happiest idea is to let us see 
the ghosts of Violetta’s haunting past, as 
she swoons to the floor, rhythmically 
illuminated through the wall of a bedroom 
that is stripped of all but the barest essen- 
tials: so low has she fallen bodily, materi- 
ally and spiritually. It is a harrowing 
picture of human suffering. Eric Gutstein, 
last year’s magnificent Iago, is an imposing 
Germont pére, and if Irmgard Arnold has 
not the voice for Violetta, she almost con- 
vinces by her consummate acting that she 
can do without it. * 


__T-E-L-E-V-1-S-1-0-N — 


ACTING SINGING ANNOUNCING 
COMMENTATING ADVERTISING 
CLOSED CIRCUIT TV FACILITIES 
Camera/Microphone Technique Day/Evng 
BEGINNERS TO PROFESSIONAL STANDARD 
10 Monmouth Road, W.2. — BAY 5216 





International Book List COMPILED BY OSSIA TRILLING 


John Calder (Publishers) Ltd = Jnternational Theatre Tidens Teater, 1959, ed. Erwin Leiser. Tidens Forlag 
Annual Five (21/-; paperback 14/-) and International Stockholm, latest issue of annual Swedish stage guide. 
Opera Annual Seven (25/-). The Opera Directory, ed. : 

Anne Ross, first edn. of six-language key to the world of Teaterarbogen, 1958/1959, Svend Kragh-Jacobsen. 

opera (3 gns.). Arthur Adamov, Paolo Paoli (18/-). Jul. Gjellerups Forlag, Copenhagen, latest issue of 

Eugéne Tonesco, Plays Vols. 3 and 4 (18'- each), the annual Danish stage guide. 

latte ! 2S hinoceros. # rho >» Cas 

yA nay Ne hinoce Angus Heriot, The Castrati Denteches Bihecaiaiebuch 1960, pub. G.D.B.A.. 
Hamburg/Berlin, latest issue of annual German stage 

O.U.P. Ibsen. tr. and ed. J. W. McFarlane. Vol. 6 incl. — 8uide- 

An Enemy of the People, The Wild Duck and Rosmersholm Magyar Szinhazmiivészet 1949/1959, ed. Dr. Géza 
(25/-), also issued separately as paperbacks (5/- each). Ss De : > the 
The avthor’s /bsen and the Temper of Norwegian Staud, Budapest, illustr. stroy of ten years of the 
~ } ~ mas Hungarian theatre. 

Literature (21/-) speaks for itself. (Rupert-Hart Davis sd 

have issued the first 2 of 16 titles (Brand and John Gabriel 
Borkman) (at 10/6) tr. by Michael Mayer, while James 
Forsyth’s translation of Brand (7/6) is available in the 
Heinemann Drama _ Library). Menander. tr. Philip 
Vellacott, The Bad-Tempered Man, with foreword by 
Christopher Fry (10/6), is the newly-found Dyskolos. 


Bildbuch 1960, illustr. annual of the Stadtische 
Buhnen, Frankfurt) Main 


Almanach der Wirttembergischer Staatstheater, ditto 
for Stuttgart theatres 


Landestheater Sachsen-Anhalt 1945-1951, ed. Wolfgang 
Hamish Hamilton. Tyrone Guthrie, A Life in the Hammerschmidt, 6 years of the Halle theatre, home of the 
Theatre (25/-), a private view of the theatres of many Handel festivals. 

lands by England's No. | director. 


Theater in Kassel, various authors, ed. and pub. for the 
The London Magazine, July 1960 (3/6) ed. John State Theatre by Barenreiter, Kassel, 1959, illustr 
Lehmann, contains a symposium: 4 New EnglishTheatre? story to the present time 


; , : Ne J r 1960, ed. H.M 
Modern Drama, Sept. 1960 (annual sub. $2.00 from Erdffaung der Neuen Leipziger Ope fi ‘ 

l . . Richter and pub. by the Leipzig City Theatres to com- 
niversity of Kansas, Lawrence, Ka.), contains The ' , > 
Young British Drama, by Ossia Trilling memorate the foundation and opening of the new opera 

wd s ee house in October 1960. 


a » > , . 
Be whan bog Ager — wi er whe tga Theater in Ziirich, ed. Dr. Martin Hurlimann & 
’ , » . ‘i : 
cond ce “th - - fi = . Ib a “a8 l ee = ee See Hans Ot, pub Atlantis, Zurich, 1959 Copiously 
Sa ee ee illustr. and documented history of 125 years of the 
. sos Zurich Opera 
Cahiers des Saisons, Paris. No. 15, Winter 1959, is actin as 


devoted to lonesco. VEB Verlag Technik, Berlin (1954). Theatergebdude 


= Eberhard Werner, Vol. | historical development; Hans 
Opern Welt, No. 1, Oct. 1960. Ed. Otto-Erich Schilhag Gussmann, Vo! 2, technique of theatre construction. 
Stuttgart, includes lists of world premiéres staged or in 


preparation. Werk No. 9, Sept. 1960, ed. Dr. Hans Curjel, special no. 


‘ : (Theaterbau) of new and recently completed world-wide 
The Royal Opera, Stockholm, Gustav Hillestrom (in theatre architectural projects. Pub. Buchdruckerei, 

English), illustr. history, ed. Bertil Hagman, and pub. Winterthur. 

The Royal Opera House and Swedish Institute, Stockholm. 


TO COUGH q 
OR NOT TO COUGH | | 


—that is no problem! 


Cardinal offence, and embarrassment, among 
theatre-goers is coughing. Yet it is NO problem 
if you take Potter’s Catarrh Pastilles. 
They have a wonderful power to soothe the 
irritated membranes of the throat and stop coughing. 
Many stage folk use them personally and one can 
readily appreciate how essential it is for actors 
to avoid a ‘husky’ throat and coughing spasms. 
Potter’s Catarrh Pastilles are recommended 
for the relief, and usually the prevention, 
of coughs and colds. See how Potter’s Catarrh 
Pastilles will benefit YOU. 


(Continued on page 54) 





POTTER 5S 


CATARRH 
PASTILLES 


You can feel them doing you good. 
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Theatre on Record 


- NCE upon a time, a new musical 
arrived at the Adelphi Theatre, Lon- 
don, and the opening night was greeted with 
rapturous cheers from the delighted audi- 
ence.” | quote from a note on the cover of 
the London cast disc of Once Upon a Mart- 
tress, which is the musical in question. 

I am afraid this statement needs qualify- 
ing. There was, you may remember, one 
section of the audience that was far from 
delighted. 1 refer to the critics, whose lack 
of rapture was most evident on the follow- 
ing morning—and certainly I could hear 
nothing in Marshall Barer’s lyrics or Mary 
Rodgers music that called for cheering. 

As well as the disc by the London cast 
(H.M.V. CLP 1410), there is also one by 
the cast of the original off-Broadway pro- 
duction in New York (London HA-R 2286). 
There is little to choose between the two 
discs, but, on the whole. I have a mild pre- 
ference for the American one. 
argumentative mood 
cover notes for 


While I am in an 
with the writer of the 
H.M.V., let me take him to task for his 
notes about A Waltz Dream. “A Waltz 
Dream,” he writes, “ was one of the most 
successful operettas produced in England 

* which is quite untrue. A Waltz Dream, 
the first operetta to achieve a thousand per- 
formances in Vienna, was a smash hit in 
almost every Continental capital, in New 
York, in Sydney and in Tokyo—and a flop 
in London. It ran for only 146 perfor- 
mances at the Globe Theatre (then called 
the Hicks) in 1908. 

June Bronhill, David Hughes and Marion 
Grimaldi, with the Williams Singers and 
Michael Collins and his Orchestra. revive 
the familiar Oscar Strauss melodies on 
H.M.V. CLP 1390, but the spell of Old 
Vienna is not nearly so strong as it was. 


A spell that shows no sign of losing its 
strength is the one cast over me, years ago, 
by Josephine Baker. On RCA RD-27177 
The Fabulous Josephine Baker—and, for 
once, that adjective is apt—she sings, in 
Frencu, English and German, four songs 
from her 1959 revue, Paris Mes Amours, 
together with another eight, ranging from 
pre-war successes to a calypso called “Don’t 
Touch My Tomatoes,” which I am quite 
sure you will never hear on the B.B.C. 

I am a staunch admirer of Vivian Ellis, 
the composer, but considerably less so of 


by Roy Plomley 


Vivian Ellis. the entertainer at the piano. On 
You Never Had It So Good (Decca LF 1331) 
he sings ten of his songs. of which the 
tunes are catchy and the lyrics well-turned 
and witty, but the renderings are amateurish. 
As a cabaret performer, I fear Mr. Ellis will 
never rival Noél Coward, to whom he dedi- 
cates “ Rip Van Winkle of the Stage.” All 
the songs are new to me, except the charm- 
ing * Other People’s Babies.” which he wrote 
with A. P. Herbert for Streamline 


On H.M.V. CLP 1353 is the fifth and 
final volume of Ella Fitzgerald Sines the 
George and lra Gershwin Sone Book, with 
another Bernard Buffet cover, and more 
Nelson Riddle arrangements. Miss Fitz- 
gerald gives her unique treatment to old 
favourites, such as * They Can't Take That 
Away From Me™ and “ Embraceable You.” 
and some less familiar songs, including 
“ Lorelei” and “ Let's Kiss and Make Up.” 

On Pye 7N.15304, Sally Miles and Wally 
Whyton, with the Vipers. sing four songs 
from Mr. Burke, M.P. x 





MAY WE ENJOY THE PRIVILEGE 

OF MARKETING YOUR MERCHAN- 

DISE THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND? 


We wish to acquire agencies for Toe 
and Ballet Shoes, Ballet and Dance 
Practice and Performance Wear, 
Period, Fancy and Animal Costumes, 
Wigs, Beards, Make-up and Acces- 
sories, Stage Jewellery, Scenery Canvas 

in fact, type of 

requirement 


every theatrical 


ALEC BROWN 
& Co. 
THE THEATRE SHOPPE 
219 PARK STREET 


SOUTH MELBOURNE 
VICTORIA - AUSTRALIA 














before and after the Theatre 


e Recommend these Restaurants 





LEONDS 


y . "gy . 
QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 


EVELYN LAYE 
, 26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
} TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street Props. Bruno & Gino 





_ = ee 


Hotel and Restaurant 

LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 

7—11.30 p.m 

C.C.F.-Finders and American 
Diners Clubs Welcomed 


ST. MARTIN'S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 





GOW’S RESTAURANT 
(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’'Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 
Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 





Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 
large and varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 
Beotys Restaurant 


79 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 


Beotys Restaurant 
Wright's Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WEStern 8525/5395 


Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.3 11.30 








‘Chopsticks Sir?’ Not necessary 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


RESTAURANT 
58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. GCER6847 
Open 12 noon till 12 p.m. daily 
sun. 11 p.m Fully Licensed 





“As 


Eat for Life and joy. The World’s choicest 
foods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 


Leicester Square, W.C.2 
Vegetarian 


Open weekdays 10.30 - 8.30 WHI. 9612 














The 
Deliciously Different 
White Vermouth 











We Recommend these Restaurants 





Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 
Have you been 10), 2a After dining at ALBERT one 


feels at Peace with all the World 


“THE EGG & !”’ Author of “Well Let's Eat’ 
RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CUISINE BOURGEOISE 
TABLE D'Hotrt LUNCHEONS AND 
FOR SERVICE AND REAL ITALIAN CUISINE DINNERS and also a la carte 


F 3 course 7/6 4 course 10/6 
C.C-F. Finders and American Dinner Clubs Licensed till midnight 
) y Reservations up to 10.30 p.m 

La Primavera Restaurant GERard 1296 and 3066 

19 FRITH STREET, LONDON, W.1 

12 noon-3 p.m Telephone: Sundays: : 

6p.m.-12p.m. Gerresd6688 6p.m.-12 p.m A new and fashionable restaurant in the 
heart of Knightsbridge specialising in pre- 

Theatre Dinners and after Theatre Suppers 
THE 


PizZa NaPOLITANA & Continental Cuisine BELVEDERE grill 


BRUSA'S “ FIFTY” RESTAURANT ’ 41 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 
ans Under the personal supervision of George 
50 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 (late of the 500 Club) Fully Licensed 


: ‘ Lunches - Dinners: 12 - 3 p.m., 6 p.m. to 
Tem. 1913 Noon-midnight Fully licensed midnight. Open Sundays 


Reservations: BELgrave 5758 


A few doors from the Haymarket Theatre 























RUN FOR THE THEATRE BY THE THEATRE 


AS YOU LIKE IT LEY ,ON’S ; 


18 Monmouth Street Chop Suey Restaurant 
London W.C.2 Established 1926 
Specialities: Soups, Salads and Coflec 91 WARBOUR ST. W.1 3 


Fully Licensed * Open Daily 
(inc. Sundays) 12 to li p.m. 





Open 10 a.m.-12.30 p.m Tel Tem. 6220 

















LONDON’S LUXURIOUS GALE'S RESTAU RANT 
CHINESE RESTAURANTS 13 Percy Street, W.1. 
SOUTH CHINA RESTAURANTS Under the personal direction of 
40 Rupert Street, W.1, Tel. GER. 1056 Trommy GALE and George VARNAVAS 
cei MUScom 4804 i PR em 3988 
| jon "pe eg igs BE be pa he Speciality: THEATRE DINNERS 6.30 p.m 











Londons fires? Steak trowse 


In the heart of London's Theatreland 
Fully licensed until midnight 
17 GREAT NEWPORT ST., CHARING CROSS RD.. WC2 
(opp. Arts Theatre, 1 min. from Leicester Sq. Tube) 
RESERVATIONS: TEMple Bar 5111 





Intermational Boek List (Cond) 


VEB Carl Marhold Verlag, Halle. Prof. Walter Unruh, 
ABC der Theatertechnik. 


International Theatre Competitions 29, Diisseldor{ 
and Essen. in English and German, ed. Dr. Jiirgen 
Joedicke, pub. Karl Kramer, Stuttgart 


Aufbauverlag, Berlin. Some recent important titles 
include: Manfred Weckwerth, Theater in Verdnderung, 
1959, 15 lectures by leading director of the Berliner 
Ensemble; Friedrich Wolf, Professor Mamlock, with 12 
photos of the Kammerspiele production; Heinrich Mann, 
Schauspiele, 1956; Peter Hacks, Theater-stiicke, 1957 
Hans Mayer, Georg Biichner und seine Zeit 


Henschelveriag, Berlin. Balwant Gargi, Theater und 
Tanz in Indien; Edith Krull and Hans Rose, Erinnerungen 
an das Rosetheater; ed. Wolfgang Pintzka, Die Schau- 
pielerin Angelika Hurwitz, second Vol. of series of which 
Helene Weigel’s fascinating photo studies made up the 
first; Deutsche Hochschule fir Musik (ed.). Eine Hoch- 
schule neuen Typus, work of East Berlin's music and 
opera school, headed by Prof. Eberhart Rebling: 
Theaterhochschule Leipzig (ed.), Schriften zur Theater- 
wissenschaft, Vol. 2 includes: Armin G. Kuckhoff, 
Das Drama der Antike, a Marxist approach; Dr. Heinz 
Krause-Graumnitz Der Wahnmonolog (analysis of The 
Mastersingers); Dr. Hermann (ed.) Das Freiberger 
Theater, a historical study. 


Rowohlt, Hamburg. Berta Drews, Heinrich George, 
in which Frau Drews and other eminent collaborators 
provide an illustr. biographical study of Germany's most 
notable character actor of recent years. Robert Musil, 
Die Schwdrmer and Vinzenz und die Freundin bedeu- 
tender Manner, a play (1921) and a farce (1924) by 
the neglected Austrian playwright 


Das Epische Theater, Marianne Kesting, W. 
Kohlhammerverlag, Stuttgart (Urban Paperbacks). The 
Epic theatre from Aristotle to Adamovy,. 


Keine Massatibe? Siegfried Meichinger Artemis 
Zurich, 1959. A critique of theatrical criticism 


Lebt das Theater? Marta Mierendorf, Institut fur 
Kunstsoziologie, Berlin, 1959. Research into audience 
and press reactions to Walter Wicclair’s production of 
Strindberg’s Dance of Death. 


Theaterprobleme, Fricdrich Diirrenmatt, Die Arche 
Zurich, 1958. Revelatory self-analysis of the German- 
speaking theatre's leading playwright. 


Faust, Gustav Griindgens and Siegfried Meichinger 
Suhrkamp, Frankfurt/Main, 1959. Illustr. account of 
Grundgens’ famous Hamburg production of Goethe's 
drama. 


Internationale Sprechschaliplatten, Dr. Ludwig Pesch, 
H. Bouvier & Co., Bonn. World-wide catalogue of 
records of dramas and of the spoken word. 


Brecht, ed. Hans Klahn and Waldemar Sowade 
Deutscher Kulturbund, Berlin, 1958. An anthology of 
Brecht's writings from the poems, plays and essays, with 
appreciations by some admirers, in German. 


Theatergeschichte Europas, Vol. 3, Dr. Heinz Kinder 
mann, Otto Miller. Salzburg. Vol. 3 deals with the 
Baroque theatre in Europe. Vol. 4 is due next year. 
An English translation of this highly important com- 
pendium is long overdue. 


L’Attore storia di un’arte, Giovanni Calendoli, Rome. 
1959, a splendidly illustr. and documented study of the 
art of the actor throughout the ages. 


Lo Spettacolo (quarterly) and Lo Spettacolo in Italia 
(annual), pub. Societa Italiana degli Autori ed Editori 
(S.1.A.E.), Rome, economic and social survey of entertain- 
ments and artistic and cultural activities (in English, 

(Continued on page S6) 


BOUCHARD 
PERE 
& FILS 
The Hallmark 
of the finest 
RED AND WHITE’ 
B URGUNDIES 


So many 
people 
are saying 
Martini 


VIN-Salnd 


Sweet or Dry or Bianco 





Wines for Christmas 

HE vineyard and gastronomic tour 

arranged by Mr. Frederick Gardiner 
was a great success. The visits to the differ- 
ent cellars and the tastings, in particular the 
Tokay, made continuous interest. In Hun 
gary delicious meals were prepared for the 
English guests, together with a background 
of gipsy music and folk-dancing. So enjoy- 
able was this that a second visit to this part 
is being included in the itinerary of the next 
tour in April 1961. In fact. | am told that 
it was perfect throughout. 

With the festive season upon us again and 
everyone stocking the cellar or wine-cabinet, 
as the case may be. thoughts turn to the in- 
dispensables such as Sherry. Port, Burgundy, 
Brandy, ete. 

The art of wine-making is usually very 
much a family affair and closely guarded 
secret recipes and methods are handed 
down from father to son, in many cases for 
generations 

One of the largest of these family con- 
cerns, unique inasmuch as it is an_ Inter- 
national family concern. is the Italian family 
of Martini & Rossi, makers of the famous 
Vermouth. Today Vermouth ts nearly all 
produced in Piedmont, but early in history 
it was produced in Piedmont. Tuscany. 
Sicily. Provence and Savoie, where aromatic 
herbs grow in profusion. Vermouth must 
be made from wine that is at least a year 
old and some lists of aromatic herbs and 
spices used in flavouring number as many 
as two hundred, and read like an Arabian 
Nights tale. It takes about a year for the 
wine to absorb the herbs and the slightest 
change in the quantity or number of the 
herbs will alter the flavour. so subtle is the 
making of this wine. 

In Spain, the land of Sherry, are the fam 
ous vineyards at Jerez and Cadiz, the home 
of two important makers whose wine you 
will probably drink this Christmas. These 
are Gonzalez Byass and Williams & Hum- 
bert. Jerez is Sherry country and the his 
tory of this wine of Spain can be read at 
length in Jerez-Xerex-Scheris, by M. M 
Gonzalez-Gordon. 

No table is complete at this time without 
Burgundy and Port. What could be more 
stimulating to the eye. as well as to the 
palate. than a rich. red Burgundy. What 
could be more delicious with your Christmas 
Turkey! One of the finer vineyards in the 
Cote dOr is owned by another family con- 
cern, Bouchard Pere et Fils, who have been 
vineyard owners and wine shippers since 
1731. Myrtte Tyson 


In ALL 
the WORLD 
-ONLY ONE. 


TIO 
PEPE 


HERRY 








ALSO FROMISPAIN 
ROSA AMONTILLADO 
CREMA SOFT CREAM 


NECTAR THE NEW 
TASTE IN SHERRY 


GONZALEZ BYASS 








NYBODY INTERESTED in new comedians’ 
Z Wanted. enterprising person to manage young 
experienced modern northern comedian of outstanding 
ability Panto and Summer Seasons. ctc wanted 
Letters—Young Comedian, $9 Mountview Road. Fins- 
bury Park, London N.4 


I UPLICATING, Shorthand Typing (private 
Shorthand /Typing).—Mabel Evies, 
Road, London N.11. ENT. 3324. 


oo DRAMA CLASSES, Beginners welcomed 
4 Stage movement, Mime. Voice production 
Stage techniques. Rehearsal classes. three productions 
a year Modcrate fees.--Mountview Theatre Club 
104 Crouch Hill, N.8. Mountview S885 


ie SALE bound copies of °° Theatre 
1933-1939 ‘incl May 1939 now 
Write offers to—Box No, 631 


| ANDCUFFS, icg-irons, strait-jacket 
telepathy performances. magical 
Lists 6d.—Deville 12 Carlton 
Cheshire 


IGH-GRADE photographic figure 

amateur, student and professional artists and 
sculptors as an aid to figure composition. Details to 
major applicants.—-BCM/Palette, Dept. T.W.. Mono- 
mark House, London W.C.1. 


\ ARINE MOUNTINGS LTD., North Wroughton 
4 Nr. Swindon, have vacancies in their Military 
Band for Flute, Oboe, Clarinet. Cornet, Horn and 
Euphonium players Other instruments considered 
Good bonus earnings possible, together with Band re- 
taining fee. Age limit up to 40° vears Apply 

Musica! Director. 


( LIVIER, FONTEYN, GIELGUD, ctc.. in porcelain 
finest handmade pottery, tableware, original gifts 
Briglin Pottery. 22 Crawford Street. W.1 


( SIRIS REPERTORY COMPANY LTD. Shake- 

spearean tour in schools. Vacancy. girls 18-38 
Letters to-—-The Long House, Willersey, Broadway. 
Worcs. 


JANTOMIME IS OUR BUSINESS. Original scripts, 
comedy complete with music.—Ted Lewis, 16 
Mythop Road, Little Marton, Blackpool. 


JANTOMIME. New Dick Whittington Script to 
suit professional production Approved reading 
—A.C. Scripts, 29 Lyndon Avenue, Gt. Harwood, 
Blackburn. 
— of 
and Pocket 
samples 
"PIGHTS, Elastic 
quality 30s. pair.--Star 
Elms Road, London $.W.4 


1 ye SALARY for Shorthand-Typists, Copy / Dicta- 
phone Typists, etc., hrs. 10-S (or longer). Odd 
periods, weeks or days. Apply—Jay Cory. Parliament 
Mansions, Abbey Orchard St.. S.W.1. (3 mins. St 
James’ Park Station.) Tel: ABBEY 2354/5817 


\ TANTED— Attractive Tzigane Young Lady Singer 
or Instrumentalist to Partner Guitarist for TN 
photo please--A 


lessons 
10 Beaconfield 


World 
unobtainable) 


professional! 
secrets revealed 
Avenuc Romiley 


studics for 


Greeting Cards 
S.A.E for 
Leeds, 11 


Excellent 
Studios, 7% 


every description 
Calendars a Speciality 
Blake, | Dane Place 
Fishnet All colours 
Costume 


Enquiries: 


> 


etc Write with Leopardi 2 


Rabbits Road, Manor Park. E.12 

\ TANTED -Copy of “* Theatre World tn which 
“Rape of the Belt” is reviewed Full cost 

and postage gratefully returned to anvone sending copy 

to-—Gardner. Shaitesbury Theatre. Dawlish, Devon 


_ Large variety theatrical wigs all purposes 
and sizes. For sale only. Verv low prices 
Isaia, 31 Gerrad Strect. London W.1 GER. 4233 
\ TANTED TO PURCHASE Single copy of 
“Theatre World Annuals Nos. 3. 5. 6 and 


State price required for cach. Box No. 630 


Gift Subscriptions for Your Friends 
The Ideal Christmas Present 
See Back Cover 


International Book List (( ond) 

French and Italian) of Italian and foreign theatre, incl. 
contributions from Ivor Brown and Sec. Gen of the Arts 
Council. 


Casa Editrice Licinio Cappelli, Bologna. Important 
paperback series on the theatre. First 16 Vols. include 
The Old Vic, Laurence Olivier, The Irish Dramatic Move- 
ment, Strehler, Brecht, Duse, The 1.N.P., The Israeli 
Theatre. 


Majakovskij e il Teatro Russo d’Avanguardia, A. M. 
Ripellino, Giuglio Einaudi, 1959. An important examin- 
ation of the Russian theatre by a leading Italian Professor 
of Slavonic Studies. 

Moscow Theatres, V. Kommissarzhevsky, Foreign 

- Ho., Moscow, 1959, illustr. history, in 
. of Bolshoi, Maly, Art and 30 other Moscow 
theatres. 


25 Years in the Theatre, Karoloy Koun, pub. Art 
Theatre, Athens, 1959. Illustr. story, in Greek, of Athen’s 
leading private art theatre. 


Theatro 59, ed. Marios Ploritis, pub. Theodore Kritas, 
Athens, 1960. international annual of theatre and other 
arts, in Greek with English supplement. 


The Modern Greek Theatre, John Sideris, a concise 
history, in English, pub. by the Hellenic Centre of the 
International Theatre Institute, Athens, 1957. 


Quatre Ans d’Activité Culturale 1955-1959, statistics 
etc., pub. by Infm. Dept. of the Prime Minister's 
Office. Athens, 1960 


Dances of Anatolian Turkey, 
Perspectives Inc. (No. 3, 
$5.00 per annum. 


Metin And, pub. Dance 
Summer 1959). Quarterly, 


Karagoz. S. E. Sivavusgil. pub. Turkish Press, Broad 
casting and Tourist Dept., Ankara, 1955. Ilustr. history 
of Turkey's famous shadow puppet theatre. 


La Sultame Hurreme. Dr. Orhan Asena (tr. Tahsin 
Saray). pub. Min. Educ Ankara. French text of play 
performed by the Ankara State Theatre at the Theatre of 
the Nations, June, 1960. 


A Religiao do Teatro. Eduardo Scarlatti, Atica, Lisbon, 
1945, illustr. study of the nature of the drama by a 
leading Portuguese critic. 


Historia do Teatro Nacional D. Maria HU, iliust 
2-Vol. history by a leading Portuguese art-histonan to 
commemorate the national theatre's centenary (1955) 


Espectaculos e Divertimentos Publicos, Bo Judice da 
Costa and J. F. Lebre, Min. Infm., Lisbon, 1960, legis- 
lation and statistics on public entertainments to 1959, 


Don Juan » el Teatro en Espafta, cd) Luis Escobar 
et al., Mundo Hispanico, Madrid, 1955. Photos (with 
cast-lists) of plays and outstanding productions from 1947 
to 1954 by Juan Gyenes. 


Afrodisi 
brillant 


Ballet Espafiol, ed. Jose Cubiles ef al 
Aguado S.A... Madrid. 1953, a collection of 
Photos by Juan Gyenes 


Le Personnage et lInterprete, Andre Villicrs. Lib 
rairic Théatrale, 1989 A theory of acting by the 
director of the Paris Theatre in the Round 





DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


4 BLANDFORD STREET, 
MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, W.1 
WEL. 6804/9907 /4303 


Mondays to Saturdays 9 am. to 9 pm 














I'm sure even a Complaisant Lover 
wouldn't take so long removing his 
greasepaint as you do, Rollo. So before 
I Roar Like a Dove why don’t you 
Make Me an Offer for this tin of 
Crowe's Cremine—it liquefies the paint, 
making it easy to remove, and leaves 
the skin ready for everyday make-up! 
No, I won't take Pieces of Eight, thank 
you. The price is 4/4 (or 2/6 a tube). 


From Frizell’s, 1 Cranbourn St., London 
W.C.2, and all good Chemists and Stores. 





FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 
is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interestng information about plays t 
come. A copy w be sent post paid on 
receipt f application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD '¢2®2" 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON WC2 


THEATRE ARTS 


—AMERICA’S LEADING 
THEATRE MAGAZINE 


@® Each monthly issue 
brings the complete script 
of a current stage hit 
PLUS news of theatre 
throughout the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
{4 6 O 


SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St., 

London, W.C.2 

















THEATRE WORLD 
BINDER 


(holding 12 issues) 
The ideal method of preserving 
your copies 
11 - (including postage) 
Obtainable from: 
Theatre World 


Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, 
London EC4 











EVANS PLAYS 


Now available for performance: 
Gilt and Gingerbread Lionel Hale 
The Grass is Greener (restricted) 
H.& M. Williams 
The Long and the Short and the Tall 
Willis Hall 


Montague House, Russell Sq. WC1 


























Webher - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal: GEORGE ROSSITER, T.D 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
APPLY SECRETARY 


Clareville Street, London, SW7 


(FREmantie 2958) 





Italia Conti 
Stage School 


(Licensed Agency) 


Prospectus from: 
NEW ADDRESS 
AVONDALE HALL 
LANDOR ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9. BRI: 4971/2 


Printed in Great Britain by WiGcutTman & Co. Lip. THe Lewes Press, Lewes, Sussex. for the 
and Publishers, Practical Press Ltrp., 1 Dorset Buildings, 











The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Under the distinguished patronage of Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer Margaret 
Halstan; Hedley Goodall; Jack Lyne (of the 
Pasadena Playhouse. U.S.A.) 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING 
SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 
Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 
13 Ventnor Villas, Hove 3, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 





Proprictors 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London E.C.4 rel 


Fleet Street 1555. Registered at the G.P.O. for transmission by magazine post. Agents for Canada, Australia and 


New Zealand: Gordon & Gotch Ltd.; for South Africa: 


Central News Agency Ltd.; for U.S.A.: International 


News Co., 131 Varick Street, New York, 13, N.Y., or any branch of the American News Company Incorporated. 

















card 


This greetings 


(size 6” x 43”) will be 


sent in advance in your name 


to the 


recipient or recipients 


on receiving details from you. 


The Gift Subscription Charges 


covering one year are as follows: 
One Subscription to a Friend 
24/- post free 
Each Additional Gift Subscription 
21/- post free 


The Ideal 
Christmas 
quilt 
ription taken out 
e of y 
bring ereat enjoym 
through the year ind ¢ 
4 2 constant reminder 


nterest. Why 


SEND YOUR FRIENDS 
“ THEATRE WORLD” 


for 


ur friends 


ent 
r 
of 


not 


for your friends 


nding us y 

¢ for delivery 
‘Theatre World" anywh 
n the world 


Write today to: 
The Circulation Manager 
** THEATRE WORLD " 
1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., 


Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


our 
of 


ere 











recent outstanding plays 
fully illustrated in Theatre World 


NOVEMBER 1960 

Romeo and juliet 
(Old Vic) 

The Last Joke 

And Another Thing 


OCTOBER 1960 

The Tiger and the Horse 
The Seagull 

Waiting in the Wings 


SEPTEMBER 1960 

A Man for all Seasons 
Oliver 

The Brides of March 


AUGUST 1960 
The Visit 

Ross 

Galileo 


JULY 1960 

Stratford-upon-Avon 
Season 

The Caretaker 

Orpheus in the 
Underworld 


JUNE 1960 

The Most Happy Fella 
A Passage to India 
The Gazebo 


MAY 1960 
Inherit the Wind 
Flower Drum Song 
Follow That Girl 


APRIL 1960 

A Majority of One 

Fings Ain't Wot They 
Used t'Be 

Saint Joan (Old Vic) 


MARCH 1960 

The Wrong Side of 
the Park 

When in Rome 

Look Who's Here 


FEBRUARY 1960 

The Amorous Prawn 
Make Me an Offer 

A Clean Kill 

JANUARY 1960 
Rosmersholm 

The World of Suzie Wong 
Richard II 


DECEMBER 1959 

The Marriage-Go-Round 

The Importance of 
Being Earnest 

Rollo 


NOVEMBER 1959 

The Crooked Mile 

Pieces of Eight 

As You Like It 
(Old Vic) 











